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^OB SEARCH: - * 
A Review of the Literature 



INTRODUCTION 




Job, search training—teaching clients how to more successfully seek and 
find their own jobs^rbse. like a . meteor among the popular components of 
employment and training programs at' thjj^ close of the 1970s. Since some of 
its principals had been among the pioneers in job search training» the 
Olympus Research Centers proposed to the U,S," Department, of Labor a ''state of 
the art* 1 study to describe and analyze what was happening in this rapidly 
growing field. As an accompaniment to intensive observationat 30 training 
ites, it seemed wise to survey' the relevant literature to find out: 

1. What insights research literature could provide as to the processes 
of job search andHhe relevant effectiveness of various approaches 

2. What description of various types of job search assistance could be/ 
found _ 

3; What was being taught in the various public ind private programs of 
jobsearch assistance which might be described in the literature 

4. How consistent the forms of job search instruction and assistance 
provided were Kith research results concerning effective job search 
processes 

5. The degree to which job search assistance and instruction accorded 
K with the realities of the labor market. 

The job search literature turned out to be a vast one and selectiveness 
had to be exercised guided by the purposes to which the literature review 
was to be put. The guiding query for this review, undertaken in 1980,, was 
"What can the literature tell us about the appropriate content and conduct of 
a job search training program? 1 ' For sake of focus, this review concentrated 
on literature which coul<J help to answer seven questions: 

1. How do gob seekers search for work? 

2. How do employers recruit %jrkers? m # 

3. How effective are the alternative methods? 

4. What intermediaries are available v to assist workers and employers? 

5. How effective are those intermediaries? 



6* Can more effective techniques of job search be designed? 

7* How can the most effective combination of techniques of job search 

be most efficiently taught? 
Four bodies of literature concerning job search are covered 1n this 
review: 

1. The theoretical literature of the scholarly journals 

2. The empirical literature addressed to the testing of various theo- 
/ retical hypotheses 

yf The commercial literature of the private professional teachers of 

techniques of self-directed job search* 
4* Yfie program literature used 1n job search workshops* 
All of the literature 1n eac£ of these broad source areas has been 
subjected to the same test; "What ts^ there here which can be used to either 
provide substance to or test the relevance of the curriculum of a job search 
training program?" - 



Stephen L. Mangum 
September 1, 1980 
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CHAPTER I 

The Theoretical Research Literature 



The theoretical research literature has relatively little to offer as a 
guide tcT teaching- job search skills* Much of the research has been formulat- 
ed as a test of the predictiveness of the neoclassical assumptions about the 
extent of ^bb search, not about the techniques used* The neoclassical empha- 
sis in labor economics 1s h dominated by wage determination while the job 
search Issue is the conditions under which a job seeker will .continue search 
or accept a job offer* All of this is usually analyzed under static condi- 
tions in pursuit of the general equilibrium which would be reached if the 
world would just stand still for it* s - Nevertheless t useful insights are 
available from this literature* m « \ 

The neoclassical analysis typically begins with an assumption of perfect 
competition which includes. perfect knowledge on the part of all participants 
in the market* In that setting, no job search would occur because evety 
potential employee would have perfect knowledge of /every available job* Jo^b 
seekers would have^ perfect knowledge of the extensive margin (all of this 
dlternative jobs) and the intensive margin {all/ of the characteristics of 
.each and every job)* The job seeker has then only to decide whether anq 
which job to accept; / 
* Economic models are evaluated and judged according to how well they 
describe and predict real world phenomena* The real world is one charac- 
terized by uncertainty and imperfect information. Relatively recent advances 
within the economics profession which develop the ^theory of imperfect 
information are attempts to mold econbmic analysis to reellty* 'Search theory 
can be viewed as an essential ingredient of any economic model of individual 
behavior under uncertainty. Job search, theory has emerged in pursuit of a 

useful generalization which caa be made about decisionmaking in that setting* 

t f 

i" 

the Basic Node! - 

George Stigler is the preeminent name^-tn the economics of information in 
market settings* In his seminal works of the early N sixties [63 f 64] f h£ 
recognized a 'deficiency in economic theory and introduced a methodology for 
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ar\aTysis which has prompted the emergence of a great amount of research on 
the subject. 

One should hardly have to tell academicians that infor- 
mation is a valuable resOurpe: knowledge is power. And yet 
it occupies a slum dwelling in the town of economics. [63] 

The economics of Information has been applied to both product and 'factor 
markets.* Job search theory is the application of the theory of imperfect 
information to the labor market [58]. Though Stigler is credited with dgyel-- 
oping the salient points of job search theory, the impetus and need for such 
work was recognized long before [19]. In 1909 W. H. Beveridge recognized 
frictions in the labor exchahge process as a cause of unemployment. As early 
as 1932 Pigou and Hicks spoke of unemployment as a period of search for 
employment and explained the economic rationale ot^ quitting one employment to 
look for a better one. The works of Hutt in 19J9 refer to the productivity 
of search. - ,■ 

Success ill the labor exchange process involves/the paiping of worker and 
job. This requires the mutual satisfaction of worker and employer.f'and de- 
pends upon the characteristics of job and worker. In order for successful 
matches to occur, large amounts of information about job and worker are 
needed. To acquire the information necessary for making choices, '{employer 
and worker consume substantial resources- . and time in advertising, search, 
recruitment procedures, and so forth. Following the work of Stigler, Alchian 
suggested that unemployed workers may be engaged in a productive activity in 
a world where uncertainty prevails and information is costly. He viewed 
search to be the activity that renders these human resources productive [1]. 
Job search can be defined as \a productive activity in which the worker in- 
vests his resources to produce^job offers and information on wages and work- 
ing conditions in those jobs [io]. 

The worker's decision is one;of constrained optimization. In standard job 
search models the worker seeks to maximize his expected income [10, 33; 35]. 
Other models assume a searcher who seeks maximization of expected utility [3, 
8, 13, 27, 37, 67]. The results of the two types of models are identical. 

The job searcher seeks to maximize his expected income or utility sub- 
ject to constraints imposed by the costs of search. These are pecuniary 
costs (such as .travel costs, employment agency fees, etc.), as well as the 



opportunity costs of waiting for a job* The cost of remaining unemployed 1s 
"the discounted present va^e of wages foregpne plus pecuniary^ search costs 
[10]. The return to being unemployed is seen as unemployment compensation, 
welfare payments^ and leisure [46]. Associated wfth loss of a job and 
acceptance of a new job are further- costs such as the loss of Investment 
accumulated in seniority and position in a former employment. The decision to 
accept employment also implies stopping search and therefore loss of + the 
chance to obtain a better job in the future [33]. 

The job hunter is faced with two definite uncertainties: he/she doesn't 
know what job .offers will Be received or ✓•when they will be received. Many 
models view search as a sequential process evolving through time [25, 46, 52, 
55, 57, 60. See 67, 60 for non-sequential search models 1 .]. Households as 
suppliers of labor formulate subjective estimates of the money wage rate ' 
distribution over time; 'i.e., what their labor services will command in the 
marketplace [126, 46]. T^e crucial problem for the seeker is to formulate the 
asking wage (reservation or acceptance wage) at each point in time [25]. 
Once the reservation wage is determined the household accepts offers high 
relative to pis critical value and rejects offers below this value. The 
best choice of the individual's reservation or acceptance wage is that which 
equates the value of time spent searching to the present value of the frture 
benefits attributable to search Q8» 47, 50,63]. The worker must decide at 
each step whetlrer incremental returns exceed incremental costs if .he/she is 
to undertake the optimal amount of search activity [57J. To quote Stigler: 
A worker will search for wage offers {and an employer 
will search for wage demands) until the expected marginal 
retur^i- equals the marginal cost of search . . .The infor 
nation a man possesses on the labor-market is capital: it 
was produced at the cost of search [64]. 

( ■ \ 

Tradeoff Between Leisure and Mage 

The establishment of an optimal—strategy or decision rule permits analy-^ 
sis of the basic relationships among the variables impacting upon the rule/ 
A basic hypothesis is that the acceptance or reservation wage will decline ■ 
over the duration of unemployment. The hypothesis is drawn from the classi- 
cal economic postulate of declining marginal utility of leisure,. The wage 
offered must be sufficient to compensate the worker for- the leisure foregone 
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on the margin. As the amount of leisure expands, Its marginal utility de- 
clines and a lower wage Is sufficient to induce the worker to accept employ- 
ment p4]. Most job search models predict a declining reservation wage [7, 
'8^-12, 13, 25, 38, 40, 42, 61 , 67] and the rather sparse body of empirical 
work seems to support the supposition [34, 35, 36]* 

Likewise; jobseekers are shown to adjust, their wage demands to the state- 
of demand in the economy* As the unemployment rate rises, competition for 
available vacancies rises, thereby decreasing the probability of an offer at 
each firm, leading to a decrease in the optimal acceptance wage level [6]]. 
In his initial works George Stigler stated that "the larger the cost of 
search, the less searctywill be undertaken by a worker at a given level of 
dispersion of Employers' wage offers [64],'* Expanding upon this foundation 
further research and models have^ found an Inverse relationship £etween dura- 
tion of unemployment and variables including the marginal cost of search, the 
expected wage rate, the discount rate, and the workers valuation of money 
wages relative to leisure [10, 36, 47, 64]* t 



Unemployment Insurance 

I — * , j i 

- A sizeable body of "literature has emerged exploring the effects of 
Ihiemployment insurance on the Incentive td seek work. Involved here are two 
incentive -effects; 1) the effect of unemployment benefits on the demand for 
leisure due to reduction of the price of leisure relative to income, and 2) 
the effect of ^unemployment insurance benefits on the willingness of the 
unemployed to search [10,52]. 

It should not be surprising that the unemployment insurance system 
affects the short run. rate of unemployment since its stated purpose is to 
provide income maintenance aver a short period to the unemployed [15, 16]. 
Viewing job search as a productive activity, unemployment insurance enables 
the worker to 'prolong his search until a job offer commensurate with his 
skill level is located [48]. Studies consistently agree that higher unem- 
ployment insurance benefit levels lower the alternative -costs of search, 
increase unemployment duration, and cause a decline in the intensity of 
search [10, 12, 15, 16, 29 A 48']. Debate continues over the desirability cf 
this delaj(. \ 

Mortensen takes mild exception to these findings and concludes that the 
effect of increased unemployment Insurance benefits on unemployment conse- 

,^ . - ■. \ ■ ■ 
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quent to extended search- is theoretically ambiguous after accounting for such 
Hems as limited benefit periods. Mortensen's essential point is that work- 
ers who have not yet qualified for unemployment insurance build up capital'* by. 
taking a job because doia^sojsl tl later qualify them for , unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. The\net effect is to make them lower their reservation wage 
and accept^a job more readily. Thus, the eligible workers who welcome unem- 
ployment are offset by those , seeking employment tfi earn_. future . access to 
unemployment benefits. Mortensen may extend himself a little far in conclude' 
ing that the effect of unemployment insurance is to lessen measured unemploy- 
ment compared (,o w!iat it would be in the absence of the* unemployment insur- 
ance system [52]. * 

Critics of the system indict unemployment insurance for allowing worked 
to remain&tMmpVjyed longer and for allowing substitution/of job ^search for 
w^rk [48 j . Rartin Feldsteih, looking at the effects of the unemployment 
insurance subsidy (exclusion of UI, benefits from taxable income) rather th a 
the unemployment insurance benefit system itself has called it "a potentially 
important cause of the rising trend in unemployment and the apparent shift ip 
the Phill ips- Curve [2l]X The .discussions and disagreement over replacement 
rates etc. continues and no great consensus has been reached. 

The Link to Macroeconomic Theory « r 

The major motivations behind job search theory have ceen 1) |o urier- 
stand arid guide the rriicroeconomic behavior of individuals in a world of 
imperfect information, and 2) to understand the microeconctaiic foundations of 
.Macroeconomic theory; particularly to derive and explore the Phillips rela-. 
tionship* from the study ofythe underlying labor markets [11 , 24, 42, 60, 61]. 
The justification for this second porn£ "rests on the ' conviction that the 
labor market plays .an important role in the inflation prccfiss, . . ..the 
steady drift of money wages probably arises primarily in the labor market and 
is transmitted recursively to prices through a markup process that determines 
the price level [30]." To understand ^he basic argument, Phelps [55] sug- 
gests visualizing the economy as a group of islands between which information, 
flows are costly. Workers cjnnot know the wage on other islands without 
spending the day traveling to the- island to sample its wage instead of spend- 
ing the day at work. Suppose labor is homogeneous in production, producers 
are in pure competition in all markets and that a morning "auction" on each 
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island oetenuines the market clearing money wage and employment level for 
that island. He can use this island format as a simplification of the stan- 
dard search model,' in which potential employees cannot observe the quoted 
price for their .talents, nor the characteristics and location of available* 
jobs. Individuals formulate search strategies and choose acceptance wages, 
balancing costs of continued search against expected return £24, 55]. 

Suppose aggregate product demand increases for some reason on one is- 
land, givj^ig employers an incentive to raise their wages relative to the 
expectations of, wage rates elsewhere. Job searchers now face a larger group 
of 4age offers above the acceptance wage^. Workers are gradually drawn out of 
the ranks of the unemployed as individuals respond to the unexpected changes 
iti money Wages. Maintenance of lower unemployment rates requires that wage 
rate ^ijfftr^a&es ' stay ahead of adjustments in worker expectations [higher 
acceptance wage level) as they are-revised upward. Here we see the/eirj^rgence 
of * the Phillips Curve tradeoff;. argument envisioned by Phelps is essen- 
tially th&t-'Moirkers are "fooled into accepting jobs due to: perversions in the 
wage distribution. Increas^V'product demand raises wages 'as- weir as all 
other prices, llndividu^s rfcspontt in\the short run, by accepting employment 
since a greater percentage of Job of fers are now above the workers predeter* 
nffaed acceptance wage". The tofiger run Argument is that as the,general price 
level begins to rise workers wHl ife,cogn1ze their folly, and forces will be 
set in motion returning the ecbnoirv to some natural rate of unemployment, r 
. Job search' (theory has.been suggested to explain the discouraged worker 
hypothesis as well. - Viewing unempldyrnent . or total leisure to be an occupa* 
"tibw—tKe null, occupation, if una ttracttve opportupi ties and/or high infor- 
jnation costs exist, the net return to. search jnay- be negative and the optimal 
search policy may 6e*to choose riot^to search for employment. * In such a view, ' 
lowering the igst 'of search will deduce the nuintser of -labor force dropouts 

*' • ' _ * ' ' ' ■ ■ - • ■ 

Current Model Limitations . * \* . 

As* explainers or priedictors^' ; 'feality* current job search models have a 
nursber of-Umi tations [*2.» 65]. ] %The" standard job search model- assumes a 
Jittrlbution -which is 
isOin 



ilissnsitive to 



static wage distribution -which 

the economy is >n constant flux and the tevel of-ifie ft 



rea^ <tete?ririnant of ssa^cfn 




business" t?c\& -whereas 
An important 

Secondly, the model doesn't addressth^jshe- 
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nomenon 6f payoffs and 1s often misused In explaining the realiti^ of quit 
behavior, in response to temp6rary demand changes, firms are more-likely to 
adjust output via layoffs or overtinte than they are to. adjust wages. Like* 
wise empirical evidence has shown that quit rates decrea.se in recessions 
whereas .the standard job search model predicts wage declines and -more quits 
*n recession due to mistakes by workers in perceiving steady wagesf elsewhere. 

Lipffman and WcCall and others [24, 67 j identify the, basic problem. as 
being use of a static model to explain dynamic phenomena. The standard job 
search model doesn't know what layoffs and quits are and therefore cannot be 
used to predict such events. Furthermore, the Friedman-Phelps notion of a 
natural rate of unemployment, or the Lerner concept of the full employment 
level of unemployment, explicitly involve the concept of market, equilibrium 
conditions. Such equilibrium conditions cannot be dealt with by the study of 
the optimal search behavior of a single agent due to the complexities Of 
market equilibrium. In a labor market characterized fry uncertainty, equilib- 
rium 1s reached at a nonzero unemployment rate in contrast to the usual 
assumption of a no unemployment equilibrium. In soma of these models, due to 
sedrcW costs and changing expectations, the workers neverVachieve an equilib- 
rium* even though the dynamic system may do so [43, 50» 58JT 

. Standard job search models assume that job h quitters pais throujc 
period, of unemployment, an Assertion not corroborated by the evidRQ^e^^Sever- 
al studies [20, 21, 49» 65] Indicate that as much as 50 to 60 percent of all 
workers line up their new jobs before quitting and leaving their old jobs", 
though some authors have expressed disagreement with this figure [6], Simi- 
larly, the evidence suggests that' most unemployed accept the first j tab* offer 
thpy receivt. The sequential job search model can be expanded to' explain 
this but does not explain why workers do* not accept relatively unattractive 
jobs whiVe .continuing to look for a more attractive one [*1, 204], 

Many* variant^ of the' basic Stigler wdel have appeared to* explain such 
phenomena as- the role.of risk aversion [38, 67], and to replace the ea^ly 
assumption of saarch without recall (i.e. , that wage offers made in past 
periods that are not accepted are foregone*) with the more realistic assump- 
tion of uncertain recall based on a probabilit^jfl&asure [33, 39 j- ftcdels 
incorporating thp assumption of recall $hoti tiyt the'best offer receivtd^to 
date served as'a form of. insurance against unsuccessful search and, in ef- 

, . ^ • } . • / 
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fect f raises the searcher's level of wealth to the point that he cap prolong 
^search* being more selective [27]. 1 

Models and Public Policy 

Rdllcy recommendations emerging from these models seem to center on the' 
objectfve of lowering the duratiort of s^hrqli. [29, 47] as a means of increas- 
ing social welfare. A model developed by David Whipple [67] includes vari- 
ables other than income and duration of 'search which impact on the worker's, 
expected utility^ Through inclusion of variables ^such as changeable job 
skills* a career time horizon* and a preference for the type of work done* 
Whipple shows that focusing* on policies to reduce search time may suppress 
the ability of workers to efficiently allocate their service in the wprkjng 
world and may decrease social welfare as a result. / ^^-^ 

Whipple incorporates possible variability of skill 1 e^J^vef^tTme into 
his mathematical model. The individual can improve his^skills by working and 
since his skill level affects the quaff ty of future job opportunities* the 
worker balances future gain against iny short term-utility loss; j.fe.* bal- 
ances the disutility of having to search in the present period with the gain 
in terms of next period's job opportunities. 

r Several authors have explored the inability of job search models to 
explain quits and layoffs. Louis Wilde has developed a model including quits 
by assuming the job olf ers Jteve both pecuniary' 1 and nonpecuniary elements. 
The pecuniary element {the wag e rate) is known prior to job acceptance where- 
as the honpecuniary aspects such as job characteristics, worteHg conditions* 
etc* become visible only upon trial. His rocidel^ shows that i r^ he npfi pe cu * 
niary talue of the job falls below^some critical value* it is optimal for the 
employee to quit and seek employment elsewhere [5* 69.] ~ 

Layoff is a more difficult phenomenon for search theory to handlefor 1n 
its theoretical framework the wage setting firm has no motivation to impose 
nonwage rationing [26]. Job search theory implied that the ending of an 
unemployment spell reflects a voltfntar^ act by the worker. For those on* 
layoff, it is the employer who determines the duration of unemployment. No 
voluntary decision by the employee is involved and for them the theory of job 
search is largely irrelevant [20, 21]. ^ippman and, HcCalTs recent model 
utilizing a Markov chain represents a first effort to include the dynamics of, 
layoff in the job search theory framework [42, 66]. 
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The ^appaVent inability of search theory to explain layoffs has"" prompted 
alternative theories such as the quasi or implicit contract theory [24]. 
tbfs is often referred to as the invisible handshake where workers enter, into 
implicit understandings with /employers that temporary playoffs rather than 
variations in wage levels will be treated as the optimal response to demand 
variations* Recent work by Clartf arid Summers suggests tihe inability of 
contract theory to account for a large part of measured/unemployment and the 
implausibil ity of search theory as an explanation of why people become or 
remain unemployed [11]* According to Clark <4nd Summers* neither theory 
offers an explanation of reality* Their researcfi^ndicates that most of 
today's unemployment is characterized by relatively Aw persons who are out 
of work a large part of the time in contrast to the turnover view of unem- 
ployment being characterized by" large numbers ofx unemployment spells but 
spells of short duration* Perceptions of the welfare or human costs of 
unemployment appear to vary widely between the two views* Search theory 
doesn't adequately explain why individuals become unemployed. Search theory 
can perhaps best be viewed as a theory of the determinants of the duration of j 
unemployment rather than a theory of the determinant of unemployment itself* 



Critique ^ j 

In his early works examining the prices ^paid for used cars and the wages 
offered recent college graduates, Stigler suggested search as the means o.^ 
determining the best alternative. Associated with search for information ane 
costs* The search problem consists of determining whether or not search 
should be started, and if started, how long it should continue. The result- 
ing optimal strategy is to search yntil the expected marginal return from the 
next unit of \ search #/ equals the marginal cost of continued search. mis 
decision rule has permitted analysis of variables impacting on costs 'and 
returns* Anything that -reduces the costs offing unemployed or the costs/ of 
search will increase an individual's expectej! duration of unemployment, jtlje 
emotional pain of rejection is too infrequeot'ly cited among the costs- of / job^ 
search [253, 259]* Anything that§decreas4s an individual's, job horjtaon 



or increases his discount rate will reduce His search ami lead to a decrease 
1n duration of his unemployment spell [15,M6]. HowevCT^such policies; need 
not constitute an increase in social welfare if the reduction in search/ time 
suppresses the ability of workers to efficiently, allocate their services in 
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the working world. Conceivably, the unemployment spells could be shortened 
but the number of spells increased, leading to a net decrease in social 
welfare". 

Search theories were given explicit mathematical exposition by Reder 
[57], McCall [46], Gronau [25]. These models have Assumed greater mathe- 
matical complexity over the years [7, 33, 35, 36, 38, 56, 60, 61]," but all 
retain the basic structure developed by Stigler. 

The development of the, theoretical modgl has done much to illuminate the 
complexities of the job search process. In deciding where to search and 
whether or not to accept a given job offer the seeker must evaluate the 
attributes of the job according to his desired attributes. The model handles 
this by allotting the individual to. establish minimum standards of accept- 
ability for each decision attribute. This procedure can readily be concep- 
tualized in a two dimensional setting. The picture becomes foggy as we move 
into more and more dimensions , but mathematical models facilitate the handl- 
ing, of such Complexities. Theoretical research has been important in iden- 
tifying the parameters of the job search process for empirical studies. 

The theoretical job search models have paid minimal attention to the 
demand side of the employment process. The organizational side of the market 
is effectively ignored in that recruiting practices as information sources 
are not considered. However, the recruiting role is implicitly acknowledged 
and adaptable to the basic theoretical framework. 

Little in the way of policy recommendations has resulted from the theo- 

, St 

retical job search, models [67]. No unified theory exists to explain the 
empirical relations between search strategies and institutional arrangements 
such as the minimum wage, unemployment insurance, or social security [40, 
41]. The identified control variables for use in reducing unemployment such 
as Improving the job seeker skill level via training to permit him to sample 
job offers from a wider occupational distribution and reducing the cost of 
search [29], have been shown! to give ambiguous results [40, 41 , 67]. 

Theoretical job search 'models are important in that the development of 
the basic model has, acconnng,to Lippman and HcCall, 

'" 

.-.contributed substantially to economic theory by intro- 
ducing infonnati/on costs and search into the highly un- 
realistic neoclassical models of perfect (costless) 
information.* Nevertheless, the standard search model pos- * 
sesses severe / limitations when viewed either as a norma- 
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tlve guide' to the individual job searcher or as a micro 
rationale for macro behavior [42]. 

John Dunlop has taken this- final criticism a step further in saying 

that: . * 

While all Tcinds of ingenious models of job search, labor 
market signaling, and training' costs and benefits have emerg- 
ed, I am not aware that any useful system of organizing new 
or t available data or any viable programs have been developed 
from this source to deal with the pressing issues of youth 
unemployment, minority hiring* and upgrading of the low pro* 
^ duttivity groups*[14]. 

The&theoretical search models have produced a background against which 
to conduct empirical analysis in real world settings as to how people do in 
fact seek and locate employment. Important Insights have been gained through 
theoretical model building which must in turn be tested by empirical re* 
search. Empirical analysis impacts upon policy considerations through obser- 
vation and through testing theoretical job ^earch models applied to real 
world settings. The elongated process is expected to produce valuable 
information for the job'seeker, for the employer, aijft for those who formulate 
public policy. 

On the other hand, application of the neoclassical microeconomic para- 

f 

digm has tended to. define the research field and unduly limits both theoret- 
ical and empi rical alternatives considered. Behavioral (psychological and 
sociological V perspectives have tended to be ignored. For instance, the large 
scald income maintenance experiments in Seattle and Denver used tests of 
economic theory as the normative base for designing and testing interven- 
tions. Assistance in self-directed job search was limited to non-directive 
information counseling. The highly directive, low information quotient, 
psychologically oriented approaches typical of job search training programs 
were, therefore, ruled out as policy options. Subsequently, the evaluation; 
of the Carter administration's welfare reform experiments were structured 
around demand deficit and structural unemployment issues, ignoring any test 
of the r potential of job search assistance, even though the latter was pro- 
vided for in the drift bill and pilot programs. 

Lessons fbr Job Search Training Programs 

By and large, job search theory was never constructed as a guide for 
labor jharket practitioners, especially those responsible for public programs. 

; - 14 
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fts noted in the introduction* the objective of the theory has generally been 
to explain worker actions at a high level of abstraction as a contribution to 
a general equilibrium theory for the labor market. T^sts of the various 
hypotheses are constructed to assess the usefulness of theor7 in achieving 
that\objective. By and large*, that boils down to defenses of and attacks 
upon neoclassical theory. *\ 

Tfie typical practitioner could not* care- less about those issues. How the . 
labor Inarket works is studied only to learn how to make it work better in 
particular ways. How can Aorkers be. more successful in' preparing for and 
obtaining jobs?*jHow can^they turn a succession of jobs into> career Udder? 
How can employers*¥ecruit, identify, and select the employees with the actual 
or potential preferred characteristics? How can those erh^oyees be developedt 
motivated, and retained? If these objectives are not at^erined, how can the 
system be restructured to make it work better? 

In some fields a productive partnership exists between theory and prac- 
tice with theory oursuing practical answers and theoretical discoveries 
implemented and tfted in practice. There has been little such relation 
between theory and practice in labor market . research. However, empirical 
research is divided between that which tests theories and thdt which pursues 
practical answers. Therefore, a more productive relationship exists between 
empirical research and practice. Nevertheless, there are a few insights from 
the theoretical literature which offer some cautions and some suggestions for 
those who would teach job search techniques. 

Just like a pair of scissors, the job market has two blades and job 
search training programs must be concerned with how employers recruit *nd 
select workers. The theoretical literature suggests that the jobseeker f s 
i nf ormat ion costs can be reduced by 1 nf ormi ng jobseekers of *al ternati ve 
employment possibilities^ and the ways ^f acquiring them , or by shifting the 
cost of learning about the^ jobseeker to the employers. If a job search 
assistance program can not accomplish this, it is ojf no advantage. 
y The^ theoretical models view employers and Employees as acting 
rational ly i n the 1 ong run and consequently taki ng t k ose acti ons whi ch 
yield positive returns. Job search \ training \ programs must cas^ j9b 
seekers in a favorable light where the employer sees them as a 
worthwhile acquisition. > 
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Finally, theory tells us that job search training programs need, to go 
beyond telling people how to find just any job. The practitioner must be 
concerned with the quality of the job and the tradeoffs between short search 
as yielding high turnover, immediate jobs, and longer search for career path 
jobs. In this vein, job search assistance efforts must .teach greater labor 
market understanding and manipulation. 
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CHAPTER II 
The Empirical Research Literature 





M For the .labor market^to operate efficiently, . . / woricfers must have 
knowledge of alternative employment opportunities, and employers^ must have a 
means of making their needs known [2]." Me might-well add, "They must have 
means of finding each other*" In his seminal article "Information Networks, in 
Labor Markets/; 1 * Albert Rees [193] speaks of the Information networks leading* 
to employment as being divisible into' two major groups: formal and informal 
methods. Included in the formal category are; labor rifarket intermediaries 
such as the public employment service, private employment agencies, newspaper 
want ads/i unions, and school and professional placement efforts. Composing 
the informal category are employee referrals, walk ins t gate hires, direct 
application to employers, and the efforts of friends and relatives [193, 194, 
195, 242]. 

/ Information flows are an important determinant of labor market outcomes. 

Bradley Schiller in an important study on the utilization and effectiveness, 

of various job search media states: 

There is enough evidence to demonstrate that the job 
search medium is an important part of the job search message: 
how an individual seeks work, as well as thfe amount of time * 
and effort spent searching, is an important determinant of 
search success * . M Moreover, there is some evidence that 
alternative media are not equally effective for all groups 
of jobseekers. In view of this and the fact that the infor- 
mation on available job vacancies is scarce, information on 
job search media should be treated as an important commodity. 
As such information accumulates, there is reason to believe 
that labor market efficiency might be enhanced and therewith 
major macroeconomic outcomes [211]. 

However, .as the empirical research literature makes clear, information is 
only the first step. There must also be contact and decisions and the insti^ 
tutions to implement all three. 

Of the seven questions posed at the beginning of this review, the empir- 
ical literature focuses on the odd numbered ones but Ifeaves off the last. 
Researchers have largely sought to answer: 

(1) How do job seekers search for work? 

(2) How effective are those alternative methods? ;; ' T :f 
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Limited attention has been directed to the employers recruiting methods and 
.to the design of more effective methods*. 

Job Search Method . ' -* 
\ ^ ▼ 

Approximately 30 full scale stupes have been identified of the tech* 
niques used by workers as they search to locate work. Other sources add 
credence to the specific points of these studies and seek to explain observed 
phenomena. Our purpose here is not to explore individually the methodology 
and research design of eactv of these studies on methods used by job seekers 
to identify job opportunities, and locate employment. Rather, ,bur gpal is to 
extract from these studies generalized statements as to how various, jgroups of 
job seekers seek and find work and to identify job feeeker ^charactjeri sties, 
institutional attributes, constraints, and other s^ial/ecbnomlc; phenomena 
that may influence search success. , I i * / 

Care must be taken vis-a-vis these studies of joo^se^rch behavior. Whfte 
a few of the studies are based on data from national samples,/ a majority, 
cover very limited populations and geographical areas in regard to a*specific 
event such* as a plant closure. Consequently, caution is Warranted in 
attempting to extract generalized conclusions from a series of individual 
studies undertaken under unique circumstances* different ^market conditions, 
and with different subpopulations. Secondly, the va^t majority, of these 
studies are now a decade old, and many are even more dat^d. ( . 

While 4iur*major interest is not in examining the research design of each 
study , important insight is to be gained 1n exploring the more recent entries 
into the body of literature. Tables 1 to 3 constitute a suii|nary statement of 
the empirical findings of a majority of the 30 studies. / Table 1 analyzes 
studies of how people look for work while Table ^ Analyzes studies df how 
they found It. Table 3 analyzes those studies which provided effectiveness 
measures. Those studies performed prior to 1970-have been sumnarlzed else- 
where [226]. Those studies conducted after 1970 are suiwnarized here in order 
to; (1) crystallize and synthesize the relevant findings, and (2) by compar- 
ison with earlier studifts> determine any significant changes in the pattern 
of use of job searching techniques. 
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TABLE 1. METH005 OF JOB SEARCH — HOW PEOPLE LOOK FOR WORK 

Percent Distribution . 



Oate 
of 

Authors Study 


Sample 
Location Size 


Want 
Ads 


FORMAL METHODS 
Public 
Pri vate Empl oymertt 
Agenci es Service Uni ons 


Farnell & 1976 ' 
Pitzalls 


Monmouth 101* 
Co. f N.J- ^ 


23.0 


3.2 


12.6 . 




Rosenfeld . 1976 


* '-. 
Nation- 3 f 269 
wide Employed 
CPS Unemol . 


25 
30 


6 
6 


10 
26 




Camil 1974 


Survey 2»Q0O 
20 medium 
size cities 


47.5 


14.5 


27.6 * 

i 


6.2 

* 


US Bureau 1973 
of Labor Statis- 
tics (Rosenfeld) 


Nationwide 10,437 
Sample 1- 
Survey \ 


57.6 


21.0 


33.5 


6.0 


Schiller * 1.972 


National " CPS 
Job Find- WIN 
ing Survey 

-tf 


45.9" 
69.0 


21.0 
19.6 


33.5 
52.1 


*.0 

$>0 


Bradshaw 1970- 

" 71 


National 
CPS < Total 
Sample Male 
Female 


23.4 
21.9 
25.1 


10.1 
10-.4 
9.8 


30.2 
32.9 
27.2 





\ 
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informal method? : • 

ErTends 

Government Other and Direct Other 

Programs Formal Relatives Application Informal- Special Comments 

8 WIN 1.0 21 25.5 - *$amples„of AFDC 

2 CETA recipients 

3.6 Other 



18 
15 



70 
72 



-4* 


mm 
* 


69.0 


82.1 


— * 

* 


1 

*0ther-C6m.0rg.l.6 
Sch. plant ..10.9 
Prof.'Jr. 6.4 


t 

mm 




78 

i 


66.0 


✓ 

* 


e *0ther-$ch. plant. 
' 12.5; Teachers 10.4 

Cv.Srv.l5.2;Jr.5.5; 
Com.0rg.5.6;0ther 12.2 


i 

75.8 
. (WIN) 


mm 

4* 


60.0 
70.2 


. 66.0 
71.3 







7 



/ 



14.3 
16.3 
.12.0 



71.0 
72.2 
69.7 



*"0ther" not -split 

formal /informal 
Total 7.4; Male 9*.8; 
Female 4*8 



/ 



/ 

/ . 



/ 



20 



24 
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Table 1 , Continued 



/ 



MftMAl METHODS 

Public 

Want Private Employment 

Ads Agencies Service Unions 



Authors 



Date 
of 
Study 



Sample 
Location Size 



Felder 197D Denver.CO 32D 

Black'rHale, 
Female 
White:Male 
Female 
Chicano:Hale 
Female 



71 
59 
52 
68 

5* 
48v 



27 
26 
23 
24 
22 
7 



61 
62 
52 
37 
44 
41 



8 
18 
15 



Retd 1966-68 


West Mid- 
lands of ' 
England 


876 
Hen , 
Women : . 


56.6 - 
43.2 


1.7 v 
6.5 


61.4 
27.6 


11.2 
1.6 


Sheppard 1963-64 
& BeHtsky 


Erie, PA 


136* 


53 


3 


• 

34', 


8 


\ 






i 

f 
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INFORMAL METHODS 



Government. 
Programs 


Other 
Formal 


Friends 
.and 
-Relatives 


-Oirect 
Application 


4 Other • 
Informal Special Comments 


- * 


1 

Z 
2 
1 


41 
41 

32 
25 
36 

* 44 


70 ' 
69 - 
,-61 
/ 49 
' 62 
f 56 




* 




39.3 
34.6 


47 .f 

36.7 


* \ % *0ther4iot dividea 
outxpen J6*8; < 
1 "womem5,4 




} 

3 


70 

* 


~ 72 

) 


♦Sample 61 blue 
coTlar workers in* 
volved in a plant 
closing * 



' I 

! 
/ 

I 

/ 



TABU t. ^ETHOOS OF J08 FINDING— HOW PEOPLE FIND WORK 

Percent Distribution 



Authors 


Oate 

of Saniple . 
Study Location Size 


Want 
Ads 


Private 
Agencies 


FORMAL HETRODT 
PubUc 
Employment 
Service Unions 


Farnell & 
Pitiallis 


1976 Konmouth 10l a 
Co., NJ . 


11 


3 ■■ 


4 




Granovetter 


1974 Boston Area 280 
by age 
Under 34 
Over 34 








- 


Camll 


1974 Survey of 2,000 
20 medium- 
size cities 


16.6 


5.6 


5.6 


1.4 


US Bureau 
of Labor Sta 
ti sties 
[Rosenfeld) 

• 


1973 BLS Na- 10,437 

tlonal 
Sample 


13.5 


5.6 


5.1 


1.5 


Schfller 


1972 National 6s- 
Job Find- WIN 9 
' ing Survey 
& CPS Data 


12.2 
7.0 


2.3 


5.1 
6.1 


1.5 
.9 


Stevens 


1570 Cleveland, 1,040 
Ohio 

• 


18 


2 ; 


11 


— r~ 



HilasM 


1360- 
1969 


6 U£S 
Poverty 
Areas: 


142,500 


16.5 


4.8 


15.5 








Atlanta 


14,900 


20.3 


. 3.4 


14.7 








Chicago 


21 ,700 


- 18.9 


2.6 


14.2 








Oetroit 


22,300 


16.1 


4.2 


17.6 








Houston 


22,500 


19.2 


4.6 


13.9 








LA 


13,000 


16.1 


3.1 


37.1 








NYC 


48,000 


19.2 


7.3 


15.4 





23 



27 







INFORMAL MPTkOte 




Friends 






Government Other 


. and 


Direct 


Other * 


Programs Formal 


Relatives 


Application 


Informal Special ZomUns . 


12 WIN - 


' 32 


29 


a AFDC recipients 9 


■ 5 CETA 








17.3* 


56.8 


19.2^1 


6.8 *A11 formal means 








1 ncliided 


25.3* 








11.9* 








3.0 b 


34.0 




'School Placement 


.35 c 

: n<» 




4jl "a 


Connwnity Organization 



K0j 
1.0 T 



School placement & 
Civil service; Com- 
munity Organizations; 

Professional jour- 
nals 



s.r 


- 26.2 


34.o 


9.4* 


Comparing WIN recip- 




24.6 


21 .o 


• 4:5* 


ient search methods 










with that, of general 










popular; *both formal 






• 




.4 informal 




- 35 


26 


5 




7.9 h 


21.3 


* 2S.V 


7.0* 


* Includes both formal 










& informal » no union 










breakout # „ 


8.3 


21.7 


25.2 


6.4* 




9.8 


- 21.2 


27.4 


5:9* 


Community organiza- 


3.3 


1$.8 ^. 


26.7 


8.2* 


tions 


5.5 


23 .V- 


25.6 


8.2* 




9.4 


22.4 


25.3 


6.5* 




- ' 7.3 


21.0 


23.0 


'£.7* . 





24 



218 



Table 2, Continued 



Authors 



Date 
of 
Study 



-SampVe 
Location Size^ 



Want Private 
Ads Agencies 



TS^TTc — 

Employment 

:e Unions 



Sarvipc 



U.S. Dept. 
of Labor 



1968 Philadelphia (302. 

PA Slack) 
' ( 47 
White 



14 
6 



3 
6 



12 
9 



5 
5 



Stevens 1966- Philadelphia (316 
. 1967 PA Slack) 

(790 % 
White) 



Loomba 



"TO" 
1965 



San Fran- 
' dsco' Area 



7 
5 



3 



10 
6 



IurTe7 1964 Hiddletown, (150 

Rayack CT Slack) 

(100 
White) 



Sheppard & 
Belitiky 



r 3 



1963- Me r PA 
1964 



T35*- 
40° 



3./ 10 
4 ' - 



9 
2 



T4~ 
24 



4 

T 



35 



1963 Detroit, Ml — TST 



Larman 



WTTcocO 1960- Columbus, OH 670,: 

Franke 1962 Oklahoma City 500 
E.St.Louls.lL 500 
Peoria, IL 290 
' Fargo, NO 70 



T 
4 

3 
5 
9 



TT 
3 
7- 
5 
7 



25 



29 



Friends 

Government Other. and Direct Other 

Programs Formal Relatives Application Informal Special Comments 



IT 



30 



IT 



13. 



TP" 



21*. 



"Includes both formal 
& informal 



4 



Remainder-no response 



13 j 
20 j 



k 
1 



m 



28 
22 

1UT 



37 
32 

7277" 



3* 
12* 

"X2*~ 



♦Includes both IfonoaT 
Ji Informal . / 
^School p,lacement ? 



♦Includes both? formal 
k and Informal J 
Previous employer ef- 
forts, 4.2; 
'Civil Service* 4.1 
Professional/ societies 
1.2; trade journals .3 




15^ 



35 
12 



W 
24 



T 
6 



~2T 



""Blue collar workers 
"White collar workers 

I 



37- 


32 


15* 


33 


40 


20 


53 


V 22 


15 


43 


31 


16 


31 


35 


18 



p EmploVer assistance 



♦Includes /all others— 

formal j& informal; 
Union cojlumn—reflect 
union plus company 
assistance 



26 



30 



/ 



< / 



Table 2, Continued 



Authors 


©ate 

if ■ 
Study 


Location 


Sample 
Size 


Want 
Ads 


Private 
Agencies 


FORMAL METHODS t 
PubHc 
Employment 
Service Unions 


Mil cock* 
Sobel 


1952 

/ 


Kankakee* 1L 


100 


19 




8 




Miernyk 

: :/ 


1951- 
/1953 

1 ' 


Lowell, MA 100 
Lawrence, MA 80 
New 8edford,MA 100 
Providence, RI 80 
FaU River.MA 100 


9 

7 
n 

7 

- 3 


r i 


9 

3 

3 

V 5 


2 
i 

1 

- 3 
2 
i 


Adams & / 
Aronson / 

. A 


1949- 
1950 


Auburn, NY 


145 


2 


1 


1 


12 


Myers- / 
Shultz / 


1948- 
1949 


Nashua, NH 


50 


3 




5 


3 


HenenvanA 
Fox/Yoder 


1947- 
1948 


Minneapolis, 


500 


* M 


5 


6 


7 


Myers & 
Shultzf 


1948 


New England 
Community 


350 


' V 




2 




Reynolds 
& Shist'er 


1948 


New England 


350 


■ Il3 




13 


5 


Myers- 
MacLauHn 


1937- 
1940 


F1tchburg,MA 


60 


7 2 


1 

M 


1 




DeSchwelnitz 1930 


Phila- 2,000 
delphia, PA 




2 


X 





n 



31 



J 



Government 
Programs 


utner 
Formal 


. INFORMAL METHODS 
Friends 
and Direct Other 
Relatives Application Informal 


Special Comments 




3^ 


46 


23 - 


1* 


^Recal 1 


** 


i Tr 
11 


? " 

36 
50 
39 
32 
59 


35 
36 
42 
42 
29 


9* 
4 

2 
13 
2 


*Both formal & infor 
mal; — * 
Recall 


- 


4 


29 


51 






- 




36 


16 


2* 


5 ftecall 


- 




30 


32 


6* 


*Both formal & Informal 




t- 
u 




21 




Kecai I 9; employer 
sol 1c1tat1on 16 




V 


28 


20 




y Recall 13 . 




—22^" 




33 


2* 


Recall 




14* 


5fl 


23 




x Study date prior to ES 
*Both formal & Informal 



32 
2a 



^BLE 3. EFFECTIVENESS MEASURES (Percent Distribution) 



Authors 



Rungeling, 
Smith & 
Scott 



Date 
of 
Stud 



ml bodge Co., 6A 

Sunflower Co. ,M5 
Starr Co., TI 367 
Natchitoches 
Perish, LA 
(Rural labor 
markets) 



Location 



FORMAL HSTriOO? — 

Sample Want Private Employment 
Size Adag Agencies Service Unions 



T77T 
46.5 



Camil 



1974 "Sample Survey 2,000 3175" 
from 20 re-, y 
" presentative >^ 
cities 



TO" 



"SO" 



US Bureau 
of Labor 
Statistics 
(Rosenfeld) 



1573 National TTT^37 lO W3T 

Sampl e 
Survey 



TT7T 



ITT 



Schiller Wl Census Bureau CPS 23.9 24.2 13.7 22.2 

Job Finding WIN 10.1 11.7 .1.1.7 18.0 
Survey 



SITT 



1968 



West Mid- 
lands of 
England 



Men 
Women 



36.5 
51.3 



30.0 
41 .7 



25.1 
45.1 



18.2 
33.3 



29 



33 




: : INFORMAL METHODS' * : 

Friends 

Government Other and Direct Other 
Programs Formal. Relatives Application Informal Special Comments 



32. 9* 



41.3 



66. 6 



Measure (1) #obtai.ning 
job via method + number 
mentioning use of method 
Measure (2) # method + 
number, using method most 
*ln this case "other" in- 
cludes want ads, unions* 
& private agencies ^ 



56TT 

21. g b : 



15J 



Measure-Percent success- 
ful # finding via method 
*# using method "School 
Placement Community 
Organization 



TO" 



Uses Measure (1) above 
*School Placement office 
21. Civil Services 12.5; 
Ref. Journals 7.3; Teach- 
ers & Professors 12.1; 
All others 3g.7; Commun-/ 
ity Org:. 12.7 



43.5 
(WIN) 



477T 



Compares CPS general 
findings with that of 
WIN participant using 
method (1) above 



"so ITT 



i 



95.3 



ga.o 



Measure is "Penetration 
Rate" # finding via / 
method * # using method 
Same, as (1).' *"0therf" 
not differentiated / 
between formal & informal 
Men 97.5; Women 90. d 




TABLE 4. METHODS USED TO SEEK ANO.FINO WORK (1972) 



■ I 



Job S earch 

Percent 



Job Finding '- 
Number \ Percent 



Method 



Number 



Total (thousands) 



10,437 



Applied directly to employer 
Asked friends; 

About jobs where they work 

About jobs elsewhere 
Asked relatives: 

About jobs where they work 

About jobs elsewhere 
Answered newspaper ads: 

Local 

Nonlocal 
Private employment agency 
'State employment- service 
School placement .office 
Civil service test 
Asked teacher or professor 
Went to place where employers come to 

pick up people 
Placed ads 1n newspapers; 

Local 

Nonlocal 

Answered ads in professional or trade 

journals 
Union hiring halls- . 
Contacted local organization v 
Placed ads in professional or trade 

journals 
Other , 



100.0% 


10,437 


100.0%. 


66.0 




34.9 


50.8 




12.4 


41.8 . 




5.5 


26.4 




6.1 


27.3 










X 22 


45.9 




12.2 


11.7 




' 1.3 / 


21 .0 




5.6 7 


33.5 




5.1 / 


12.5 




3.0/ 


15.3 




2.1/ 


10.4 




1.4 












0J 


1.6 




•0/2 


0.5 




ti) 


4.9 




i h 


6.0 






5.6 
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Less than 0.05 percent. 



Source; U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Job see king 
Methods Used by American Workers , Bulletin 1886 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975), pp. ,4 and 7. / 
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Informal Methods : t 

There are sharp differences between, the ways people look for and find 
woH, The Bureau of Labor Statistics in^l973 studied the ways in which over 
10,000 workers sought for and found jobs in 1972 [243], That data is sum* 
marized in Table 4, Asking friends and relatives was the second most fre- 
quently used search technique but only /about one-fourth as many as used that 
method found their jobs' that way. The most used source- -direct application 
to employers—was the most successful job finding method with only a two to 
one ratio between search and finding methods. Newspaper ads and the public 
employment service were third and fourth among search sources but third and 
sixth respectively among sources ^ through which jobs were foundT Other 
studies support these general findings [71, 72, 91, 101, 113, 116, 123; 139, 
167, 178, 195, 197, 198, 203, 204, 205, 208, 211, ,221, 229, 245, 259]. 
However , such figures may be distorted by respondents failing to report 
intermediate methods which led /them ultimately to the employer's gate C83, 
139]. For example, suppose a seeker hears of a job over the radio or in the. 
newspaper and speaks with friends employed at the - establishment about the 
opening. He then applies directly and accepts employment* Which search 
method led to employment? Which is he most likely to report? 

This possible distortion could be especially devastating to the public 
employtftgnt service [and want ads). Studies of methods, used by unemployed 
workers in search of jobs always give it high ranking [82, 115, 195, 221, 
249], whereas research reporting on the methods by which jobs are actually 
found consistently discount the public employment service [71*87, 112, 12*2, 
137, 164, 167, 204, 211 , 229, 245, 259]* However, the public employment 
service gives the applicant a card and directs him or her to contact the 
employer who placed the job order* After reading the want ads, the + job 
seeker still has to make the contact. Conceivably both might subsequently be 
reported as a direct application when reporting how the job was found. 

At any rate, the literature is rich with Studies showing that a majority 
of workers use informal channels in -obtaining knowledge of job opportunities 
[71, 76, 77, 91, 101, 112, 125, 146, 155, 165, 168, 178, 1$4, 195, 197, 211, 
221, 248, 259], Rees recognizes this, stating that "the effectiveness and 
advantages of informal networks of information have beerf too little appreci- 
ated [193]." Rees explains the overwhelming use of such methods on the basis 
of intensive and extensive margins. An economic agent (employer, consumer, 
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worker) searches on the extensive margin byagetting quotes from more than one 
buyer or seller* Search on the intensive margin is conducted by getting 
additional information concerning^ a quote already received. Learning of an 
available job through a given search method, the job seeker then seeks more, 
intensive .information about that job. Such information is most easily acquir- 
ed by direct contact with the employer or by contact with friends and rela- 
tives acqjainted with the job's characteristics. 

It should mt be surprising then that use of informal methods is "highly 
correlated with job finding since these methods lend themselves well to 
search on the intensive margin and since search on the intensive margin is 
the step preceding acceptance of employment. Again the problem, becomes a 
definitional one. though first knowledge of an opening may have been gained 
by a radio announcement* an ad in a newspaper, or even a job referral from 
the employment service, the worker may reasonably forget such intermediate 
steps and report finding employment via direct application. y 

The Public Employment Service . ' 

A 1974 study fqrided by the Labor Department and conducted in medium 
sized cities [87] sought to determine the role of the. public employment ser- 
vice in the job search activities of 2, 000 job seekers and the recruitment 
efforts of 600 employers [247]. Table 5 summarizes the job search experi- 
ence. While the ranking was somewhat different from that of the 6LS study 
[243], the informal self search methods were way ahead of any of the ap- 
proaches involving third party labor market intermediaries. It was also 
clear that the- public employment service, in addition to being relatively 
lightly used by job seekers and having a relatively low success rate, is 
seldom -used as a sole source of, recruitment by employers. It is usually 
used simultaneously with other sources, the same job order typically being 
given to three to five sources. 

The employment service tends to be more widely used by larg^established 
firms than by small employers and is more often called when employers have 
multiple job orders. Employers expressed a preference for informal methods 
saying that it is only when their needs exceeded available applicants that 
they turn^to formal methods [85, 194, 238, 247, 248]. This is reflected in 
the* types of jobs listed with the employment service. Clerical, sales, and 
service^positions (the high turnover jobs) make up a significantly greater 
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TABLE 5. JOB SEARCH METHOOS U5EO/METHO05 THROUGH WHltH JOBS OBTAINEO 
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Labor unions 
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1.4 
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Friends/ relatives 
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Business associates 
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21.9 


School placement 


10.9 
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27.5 


Professional journal 
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Source: Camil Associates, Recruitment^ Job Search and the United States 
Employment Service * United States Department of Labor, Employment 
and Training Administration, R&D Monograph* 43* 1976. ' , 

proportion of employment service orders than do professional* technical* and 
managerial positions [98,.. -120, 248]. £ 

The majority of employers surveyed felt the employment service provided 
satisfactory service and that their referrals were is good as those received 
from other sources. Common complaints about the employment serj^e^fn this 
study and others include: poor screening* of applicants*; the predominance of 
minorities referred* failure of referrals to keep^appbintments* the length of 
time between placing the order and receiving-referrals* and the anonymity of 
the job bank system [77* 10?, 120* 194^248]. When asked why th^y didn't use 
the service more frequently or-"fbr their most recent recruitmeht* employers 
overwhelmingly cited the, current labor market conditions: potential employ- 
ees were readily available [121* 248]. 

The success rate for the employment service (percent^ of all job seekers 
finding their job through the, employment service) was 20 percent* yet all 
formal methods contained /cfcounted for only oite-third of all successful hires. 
Friends and relatives accounted for 31 percent of the hires* direct applica- 
tion 30 percent* newspapers 16.6 percent* and the employment service for one 
worker in 17 [248]. > ✓ 
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This research and ott^er studies rep£rrt-J»!s1cally -positive attitudes 

among job seekers toward the employment service: / u 

Host pef^ons who found their, job by means other than the 
employment service were simply using methods they were familiar 
with f and which they found easier to use—particularly Informal 
methods. They were rarely avoiding the employment service because 
of a misunderstanding of >fs role or service. Probably* Only as 
the simpler and more Jjrfofmal methods fall does the job seeker 
begin to seek out the "•harder" services * .such as the employment 
service or private agencies [248]. 

Negative comments of seekers concerning the public employment service 
Include: standing in line too long* poor treatment being referred to posi- 
tions that have already been fifled, the lack of good jobs listed* and the 
employment service being too employer oriented [99* 117* 133* 214* 221 1 248). 

Felder's study of low income worker job search in the Denver labor 
market found users of the public employment service -to incur significant 
costs *Mn. the form of extended waiting time before receiving information 
leading to a successful job placement [115]. " Job seekers making predominant 
use of the employment service tended to have longer spells of unemployment 
than those concentrating^ search through alternative job search media. Another 
possible explanation for the^phemmjenon, is that the service is used more 
frequently by Individuals With historically longer unemployment spells and 
inefficient search techniques, j 

Much has been written about the public employment service; Its record of 
Services* and its , future in today's setting. ' Perhaps the most jnsightful 
summary is Miriam Johnson's book Counterpoint [1*4]. Acccyrding to this , 
source* when established the employment service occupied a unique position 
among labor market Intermediaries. Over time other intermediaries emerged 
and to a significant extent the employment service lost the competitive edge 
it once enjoyed. Now the public agency is often forced to go begging for 
use—an example being Executive Order 11598 requiring firms with government 
contracts to file all job orders with the public employment service. 
During the I960' s t placements by the'employment^service declined despite 
substantial increases in funding. The employment service had been called 
upon to fulfill so many public roles that its ability to . attain many goals 
had 'been hampered. The role of providing manpower services to the disadvan- 
taged had increased employer dissatisfaction with the service's inability to 
provide job ready applicants [184]. Other factors impacting offence publfc 
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employment service were thought to include: increased use of private agen- 
cies; changes in the industrial mix of placements; legal restrictions placed 
on it but not on private agencies; and absorption of employment service 
budget funds through participation in employment and training program^[l84]. 

Public policy haj/ recognized deficiencies and has trfed to adapt. In 
1968 President Nixon concluded that* "a jobless man could^ tell t)ne computer 
operator his employment background, his skills * job needs— and in minutes fie 

could learn where to find work or the training he sought [111].* 1 This launch* 

\ j * 

ed a federal drive for computer assisted employment placement wlfh worthwhile 
goals of increased geographical mobility, reduced Search time, improved job 
matches, and a deepened market for the public employment service. Computer* 
ized local job banks were also developed [111; 2411. However, the evidence 
appears to conclude that the computer assisted employment effort did not meet 
its goals [184, 241]. Little reduction in search time resulted; informal 
search methods still predominate; the job barfks have increased employment 
service anonymity; and some researchers have concluded that the System harms 
the disadvantaged by disseminata labor market information to a wider audi- 
ence [241]. ■ • 

Some recent policy developments designed to enlarge the employment 
service placement role by requiring its use have had the primary result of 
reducing Its effectiveness measures in ways that are more appearance than 
real. Required application by unemployment insurance, melfare, and food 
stamp recipients increases the denominator without affecting the numerator of 

the placement ratio [71, 115- 137, 248]. * 

J - 

Newspaper Want Ads 

All of the major studies show the' help wanted ad* to be one of the 
sources of job availability information most used yet least effective in 
actually flhding a job [82, 8?, 284]. However, it 1$ also the least expen- 
sive source of such information in terms of time as well .as money invested. 
The want ads share with the employment service the burden^of a residual 
role. They end up with the hardest to fill jobs and those jobseekers who tend 
to be, the hardest to place people [Us, 245, 248]. The help wanted ads are a 
job search method which places the individual seeker in direct competition 
wi^h every other job seeker using the paper. Studies of the want ads have 
shown that elimination of tho^e calling for part time help, those serving as 
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"come ons* for private employment agencies, those which are for commissioned 
sales, and these requiring specialized qualifications leave few jobs open to 
the worker without" extensive experience or credentials looking for full time 
work (145]. ,A comparative study of the use of the help wanted ads In Salt Lake 
City and San Francisco found that 76 percent and 85 percent bf\£he employers. 
In the cities respectively, hired no workers through the want ads. Of the 
10,686 job seekers applying in .response to want < ads., only one In every 24 was 
hired [250]. 

Private Employment Agencies ■ *, 

Albert (tees [193] refers to the private employment service as an Indus- 
try that sells at substantial "fees a service that the government' provides 
free. If so, In a rational world one would expect the private agency to 
disappear. Yet these agencies have survived and some have done far better 
than survival [97}. Private employment agencies constitute a highly compet* 
Hive Industry of a large number of small firms with few barriers to entry 
[223]. They have survived by* adapting to a constantly changing labor market, 
something the public employment service has been unable to do under the 
twrden of bureaucratic red tape and^fchanging congressional mandates. Competi- 
tion has forced the private agencies, to cater to a small segment of the labor 
market* to be aggressive In both applicant screening and vacancy locating, 
and to blndjthe-appl leant or employer to the agency by way of contract or fee 
!U]. They are used by fewer workers, yet account for a slightly 
larger percentage, of placements 4 than .the public employment service [241, 
244].. However, considering the number of offices and personnel, the private 
agency performance is not appreciably better than that of the public empl<*y- 
ment service [169]. 

'The use of private employment agencies shows no sign of subsiding. Their 
livelihood depends on placements; their placement rates are consequently 
good. Some employers -view use of a private agency as Indicative of serious 
labor market attachment and conscientious behavior by the jobseeker [194].. 

Method Efficiency 

To obtain a proper measure of the efficiency of -various job search 
media* the theoretical literature would suggest comparison of the expected 
earnings differences with tfte total costs associated with the use of each 
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medium. For such a calculation, data on relative Intensity of use and direct 
expanses Involved in search would be necessary. Amiable data do not satis- 
fy ti*e measurement needs of the theoretical model. As a result, alternative 
measures of effectiveness on relative payoff ^ave been approximated. David 
Stevens points out that, to develop a viable measure of method effectiveness* 
one must have measures of the "own time" and "purchased, services" inputs for 
each method [226]. Only then can outcome be related with the aripunt- of 
effort undertaken in search [228]. Effectiveness] has been measured by two 
Indices; 1) the ratio between the number who obtain jobs by the method and 
the fiumber who mentioned using the method, and 2) the ratio of the number who 
obtained a job by the method to the number who used the method the most. 

Oata is* available to apply only the fiVst effectiveness measure in the 
large scale national studies of Table 3. The BUS study of over 10,000 job 
seekers [241] gives fitHt rank i*l effectiveness to the use of friends and 
relatives Q at 60.4 percent. Direct application ranked second at 47.7 percent 
followed by want ads 33.0 percent, private employment agencies 24.0 percent, 
unions 22.2 percent, and the public employment service 13.7 percent. The 
Camil Associates study of 2,000 job seekers in 20 cities [87] differed only 
in the relative rankings of direct applications and private agencies. 
Friends and relatives were first at 56.2 percent. Private employment agencies 
came next with 38.6 percent followed by direct application 36.3 percent, want 
ads 34.9 percent, School placement 27.5 percent, unions 22.5 percent, commun- 
ity organizations 21.9 percent, and the public employment service last at 
20.3 percent. The other studies cited in Table 3 [195, 208 » 211] differed in 
the first and second rankings for friends and relatives and direct applied* 
tions, but all placed the public employment service last itl effectiveness 
rankings. The three studies which had the data needed to apply the second 
measure of effectiveness [the number who obtained a job by the method over 
the number who used the method most) placed the employment service consist* 
ently behind the Informal methods of friends and relatives and direct applica- 
tion [195, 208, 211] but £wo placed the public employment services ahead of 
or equal to private-agencies [195, 211]. 

The public employmeat service suffered in such comparisons by being open 
to. all. applicants without cost and. by the number of marginal groups such as 
food stamp and welfare recipients who are required to register as a prerequi- 
site for benefits. By these standards, an approach to which job seekers had 
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limited access but jrfhich employers found attractive would be counted roost 
effective. 



Search Intensity v 

A national survey bj the Bureau .of Labor Statistics reports that over- 
all » jobseekers average only slightly more than 1.5 search methods, each with 
women using even fewer, methods [82]. Other ^studies place the average at 
approximately three to four methtfds [87, il2* 137. 203* 220]. Rosenfeld 
found that jobseekers spend relatively few hdurs in search* about 66 percent 
reported looking for 5 hours or less a week jand only 20 percent for 11 hours 
or more a week [203* 204]. 

Little research effort has been spent dn search intensity yet its impor- 
tance is clear. A study of unemployed engineers and scientists [110] found 
that delaying search following job loss was positively associated with unem- 
ployment duration* but that is a tautology unless the unemployment duration 
was stretched to some multiple of the search delay,, Financial resources* 
whether it be unemployment compensation* family, wealth* significant severance, 
pay* or other* reduce search Intensity [Up* 163* 195]. 

A consistent conclusion among the studies is that the way to. get a job 
is "to get as many irons into the fire" ad possible* to use multiple methods, 
to make search a full time job-* and to begin r search early [195]. 

Differences by Subpopulattons , 

Various population groups use and I are successful in search through 

i 

different search techniques* as demonstrated by a variety of studies. 

Welfare Recipients . Schiller compares and contrasts the search patterns 



as recorded in the Censu? Bureau's 1973 f Job Finding Survey with the search 
patterns of WIN participants [211]. While recognizing caveats such as a 
welfare population's "need" to exaggerate reports of job: search efforts due 
to government regulations and public iattitudes toward welfare* Schiller 
concludes that the WIN jobseekers pursuefa more extensive job search than the 
non-WlN population. Other studies fjuest/ion this finding [112]. h ^ 

WIN jobseekers were found to be heavily dependent on public employ^ffE: 
services * particularly WIN itself* for jobfihdtng whereas non~WIN jobseekers 
relied on direct application* friends and relatives* and newspaper want ads. 
Using the first effectiveness rate mentioned previously (number of job find- 
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-ers identifying a specific medium as the/source of their jobs divided by the 
number of job f inders using the medium/tn their searchejs) , "Schiller found all 
media, with the; exception of WIN itself* to be far/more effective for the " 
non-WIN population than for the WIK jobseekers. As Schiller points out, this 
finding supports the labor market queue theory in that it "confirms that the 
least skilled ^fiave the greatest difficulty finding employment, even when they 
use the sam^search media asXhe better skilled [211]^ 

I A 19^6 study by the Monmouth County New Jersey Jlelfare~ Board looked at 
trie question of how welfare recipients search forj employment [112]. the 
authors^ Farnell and P/ftzalis* found informal methods to be the most popdlar 
(wfth^i direct application) and aid of friends and relatives being the most 
widely used and njost effective. More than three-fourths of the recipients 
we^e shown to have no contact with public agencies in their search. The Work 
Incentive Program (WIN) and the New Jersey Employment Service [NiJES) were the 
most frequently used public agencies. NJES was relatively ineffective while 
WIN provided half of the jobs found through publi;c agencies. Of all the 
methods available, the Comprehensive Employment anc Training Act [CETA) and # 
Civil Service examinations grouped together were tie most effective with a 
success rate of 83 "percent. i 

Sex and Age . The sex and age of the jobseeker have only modest effect 
on the search methods 'used and on search success £203, 211]. Consistently 
the top ranking methods for both men and women ar*e fdirect application to 
employers, asking friends and relative*, answering! newspaper want ads* arfd 
visiting the public employment service.* -1 t 

In the Labor Department's 1973* Job Finding Survey a much larger pro- 
portion of men than women reported asking friends land relatives, a/id using 
the state employment service and union firing hal)§ [82, 137* '203, 2043. 
Women te'nd to rely more heavily on new^papers^andj community organizations, 
[82, W}^-$eriJ&p6 older workers^use more job search methods than women and 
younger workers and spend jnore^ ftime engaged in seardh [82» 112]. One study 
reports that on average/ror^ers ulffr-fojjr methods; about one out of" five use 
only one method and over one-third use fiie methods or more [203]. Another 
study places the average number'of methoas used at 1.6 for men; lower for 
women [82], The more frequent use of the fwblic emplbytoent service by men and 
older workers may be attributed to their increased likelihood to have receiv- 
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ed unemployment Insurance benefits from previous employment and consequently 
their, increased likelihood to/be*more familiar with the_ employment service 
[112* 137]. " / < 

Youth tend to use fewer [J^t^^ieirch method^ than do other age groups [62 f 



180* 186]. This may reflect thei 



ability to postpone job, search until a 



likely job presents itself .or it may indicate insufficient knowledge of job 

4 



finding techniques. 

Race . Significant difference^ in job search behavior occur by race. 

set application to employers or to have 
answered newspaper want ads. On the other hand % blacks are more likely to' 
have ap^nfeched friends and relatives* to^have taken Civil Service tests* and 
to use the public employment services [82* 137* 152* 155, 188 f 203* 222]. 
Several studies indicate that black youth make infrequent use of the public 
employment service* primarily for two reasons; first* a large number know 
little about its services orMocation; second* the employment service has the 
perteived onus of having a poor record for finding jobs for youth [125* 188* 
222]. v - 

Blacks roakte significantly greater use of local organizations* contacting 
the Urpafj League and welfare or social organizations for job leads [82* 203* 
aw reports that whites rely much more heavily on private employ* 
ment agWiraSthan do minority job seekers: "In 1970 and 1971* over 10 
percent of whitejjob seekers used private agencies and less than 30 percent 
used public agencies; the proportions of Blacks using those* agencies were 7 
and 35 percent* respectively [82* 155* 167]. M Few blacks find jobs through 
unions in spite of their union membership [137* 155* 167]. Blacks also tend 
to use fewer methods' than whites* suggesting a lack of knowledge of effective 
search techniques, insufficient funds for a^ prolonged diversified search, and 
possibly perceived discrimination [82* 151]. , 

The effectiveness rates of several search methods appear to differ 
sharply for blacks 7 and whites [152, 203]. Direct application is less effec- 
tive for black jobseekers than for whites. This is true in the case of 
private employment agencies, newspaper ads* and school placement offices as 
well. Slacks experience differential success through community organizations 
and the state employment service£[82» 203]. 



The literature presents evidence that young blacks use job search mecha- 
nisms that differ from 1 their white counterparts [167, 180, 186, 187]., They 
rely more on formal methods such as the public employment service and want 
ads whereas White youth more frequently use informal methods [151, 167, 180, 
186]. There is growing evidence to indicate that those taking jobs by formal 
methods experience more immediate dissatisfaction and. terminate their employ* 
ment faster than those taking jobs via informal methods [195]. Informal 
methods lend themselves better to search on the intensive margin, search 
which solidifies the union between worker and job. 

The evidence shows that bl^tk jbbseekers turn to formal job search 
methods more frequently than do whites [137, 151, 152, 155, 167* 186, 194]. 
The research also suggests that the black worker searches more .intensively 
for a job than his white counterparts [152, 211]. Given the reported super* 
iority of informal methods 1n ; job search effectiveness, it seems evident that 
blacks are not linked into the informal informational networks. This in- 
ability of blacks to make as -effective use as whites of informal contact 
methods helps explain the differential success of these groups in job find- 
ing. Informal sources of job information tend to reinforce existing inter- 
racial disparities in employment [151* 152, 194, 266]. 

Slack youth are shown to have limited job market knowledge relative to 
thejr white counterparts [71 , 92, 152, 159, 188, 218, 219]. Their exposure 
to the world, of work is generally limited to their contacts in unskilled, 
semi-skilled, and service jobs. These facts may help explain why so many 
black youth restrict job search to a few occupations and industries [112, 
159, 218]. There may be a tendency for blacks to approach only those firms 
believed to have ll black jobs,* 1 seeking jobs in what they consider to be their 
submarket [79, 92, 152, 159, 167, 219]. Such feelings seem to be substantiat- 
ed in that various studies have shown the success rates for blacks engaged in 
occupationally integrative job search to be lower than for whites [151, 152]. 
Longitudinal studies indicate that nonwhite youth are less able than white 
youth to escape entry level, lower status secondary jobs during their work 
histories [167, 186, 188]. 

The above mentioned problems are compounded in the job \earch of ghetto 
residents. Slum residents suffer from a lack of information on job openings 
and on the most effective ways to look for jobs [188]. In these geographical 
areas there is a lack of means of communicating job information, and a lack of 
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those psychological attitudes which contribute ,to successful job search 
[170]. Furthermore* employers generally do not recruit ifi such areas, poor 
transportation networks limit mobility and unnecessarily restrictive skill 
and education requirement^frequently exclude a wide cross section of the 
ghetto jobseeklng population [151*152]. 

Each of these points on racial differences 1n job search delineates 
discrimination In the labor market, whether it be real or perceived. -This 
literature* mainly of the 60's+ 1$ dated but It 1s Improbable that these, 
situations have totally dissipated. Blacks do make greater use of formal 
methods* have higher rejection rates on Interviews* and have lower success 
rates with the majority L of search methods [151 * 152]. Though situations have 
Improved over the past fifteen years of social reform* evidence lingers of 
racially dual job structures 1n labor markets, of segregated Jbb patterns 
with whites and blacks using separate patterns of job seeking* of blacks 
seeking jobs In what they consider to be their submarket, the "black jobs" 
[79, 152]. . . 

Skill Level . Job search technique usage varies significantly with skill 
level. Skill level and years of. training vary Inversely with duration of 
unemployment. Private employment agencies , community organizations* and 
newspaper want ads are used widely by white collar workers and are of pro* 
nounced greater effectiveness for them than for blue collar workers [82, 137* 
194* 203* 204* 221]. The greater use of private agencies by white collar 
workers reflects the tendency of many employers hiring such workers to have 
job applicants screened before referral. Blue collar and service workers are. 
much more likely to use the public employment service and unions [117* 137]. 
A number of studies conclude that formal sources are more Important 1n find* 
ing jcJbs in \lfite collar occupations while informal sources are significantly 
more important in blue collar occupations [169* 194* 221]. The most striking 
aspect of the use of formal sources by skilled workers is the relative unim- 
portance of the employment service.* 

All occupational groups make significant use of contacting Employers 
directly [137]. Though the T findings are mixed it appears that blue collar 
and service workers check more frequently with friends and relatives for job 
tips than do white collar job seekers [137]. Skilled workers make greater use 
of formal search methods than do the unskilled. Answering newspaper ads and 
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using private agencies^ are among the poorest methods .available to thle un- 
trained [167]. ' . / 

Critique 

This ccHnpletes a brief review of the most recent studies researching the 
job search techniques of various U.S. subpopulations. I 
The following points seem to summarize the literature. 

1. The predominance of informal methods in job seeking and job find! 
is highlighted throughout the literature. Associated with this is 
the inability of some groups, most notably minorities, to obtain 
access to effective informal Informational networks. The informal 
networks available to them lead either to no jobs or to poor jobs. 
They are, therefore, more likely to resort to the formal inter- 
mediaries which tend to be the repositories of the hard to fill and 
least desirable jobs. 

2. - Little is known as to how job seekers choose among methods of 

search .[194, 195, 226] or the quality- of information -provided 
through the various search mechanisms. The job matches which 
result from self-directed job search at the intensive margin do 
appear to be more satisfying^to the employed and less likely to bfe 
mitred by" turnover [122, 195]. Job seekers receive from friends 
information that is different frtim or adds to that secured from the 
employment service. This information obtained on the intensive 
margin may help account for the significant use of friends and 
' relatives in search. However, if one's friends and relatives have 
limited access to good information or jobs, one's prospects are not 
improved from that source. 

Present measures of the efficiency and effectiveness of var- 
ious job search methods are insufficient. No conclusion can be 
reached from the empirical studies ?s to whether or not seekers 
I make efficient use of the methods available to them. No measure of 

f the comparative efficiency of different search methods has yet been 

devised. Such a measure would involve measurement of intensity of 
search, the total cost of using each method, and the payoff accru- 
ing to investment in each technique. Virtually nothing is known 
about the duration of' unemployment associated with alternative 
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search methods, though advances are being made 1n this area [193]. 

The efficiency of job search and the Issue of why workers use 
one search strategy rather than another are the sticky, questions 
[195]. Without answers to these questions, little can be definite- 
ly said about the relative value of search techniques. 
In times of ^general prosperity or as an , industry progresses, the 
importance of formal Intermediaries declines and the relative 
Importance of "inside" Informal contacts Increases. \ Favorable 
economic conditions reduce search costs [70, 120, 121 , 1 226 f 227]. 
Tr<e attractive pos1t1onS|Seldom find their way to the public inter- 
mediaries, are withdrawn from the open market, and distributed 
among present employees ,an,d Informal referrals [101]. Thus the 
term "hidden job market." * 

No search technique 1s guaranteed or foolproof. ;+ Job search is as 
much a learned behavior as 1s utilization of 1 skills on the job. To 
make search effective the literature suggests using multiple 
methods—getting many Irons Into the f1 re, beginning search early, 
and making search a full time job [71, 82, 110, 117 f 163, 195, 205, 
221 f 253 f 255]. • + 

Significant variation in search methods used occurs by race. The 
informaV information networks available to blacks tend to be, 3ess 
effective as sources of good jobs. This may be due to a dispro- 
portionate lack of acquaintances in hiring and decisionmaking 
positions, or a generationally Imposed "black job only" mindset. r 
Using contacts effectively appears to be a key to success in find- 
ing meaningful employment. Cultivating contacts 1s an art with 
high potential payoffs. The empirical literature recognizes the 
strength of this search source. "Those who do best are those whose 
contacts are occupational rather than social f whose ties to con- 
tacts are weak rather than strong,* and who are in information 
chains that are short [122]." 

Most unemployed jobseekers spend a feft hours a week actually engag- 
ed in active job search. Does this reflect limited irfgenuity and 
imagination 1n search, discouragement, pain avoidance, or the belief 
that the sources contacted in those feft hours will pan out into job 
offers within a reasonable length of time? Does the method' used 
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vai*y during thV duration of search? The literature suggests that 
job Seekers who\ primarily use the telephone, write letters, or 
answer ads exhaust, their job possibilities after devoting a f ew t 
hours a week to search [70, 117 , 204 , 221]. 
8. few jobseekers seem to turn down job offers [204]. 0o / j<5b seekers 
have sufficient labor Amarket information that N they are able to 
direct their Search to establishments where they would be happy to 
work if the job offer cam or /is the wori*y, frustration, and 
uncertainty — the onus of not being employedr-great enough to spur 
acceptance of offers less attractive than that originally hoped 
for? The theoretical literature points to an optimal decision rule 
of continued search until the marginal cost of search is equated 
with tfce^riarginal benefit of such activity. Is the marginal cost 
of search]*- financial , psychological , emotional— so great as to 
preclude search beyond the first offer? Are search and employment 
at all-s^rotually exclusive? If the average jobseeker spends 
relatively few hours a week in search and uses informal .njethods 
such as contacting friends and relatives, might present employment 
be viewed as an intermediate step, a haven from which to continue 
search activities? * 
* 9. \ Job search methods differ significantly by industry, ski U level, 
and occupation. Spme industries and occupations have created their 
own job-search/recruitment mechanisms. In other cases, it is the 
size of firms or the average education of the employee which makes 
- the difference. y 

Lessons for Job Search Training Programs 

The empirical literature suggests a number of general concepts that can 

be usefully taught in job search assistance efforts. 

1. Job seekers in general, and minorities in particular, have limited 
/Information about the availability, location, and characteristics 
of jobs [71, 195, 255]. Research indicates that such information 
1s positively correlated with job search success. Thus, the re* 
search suggests that job search training programs should provide 
jobseekers with job market information. Whether acquaintance with 
the job opportunities of given job classifications is sufficient or 
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whether a more, involve! labef " market . componeat is warranted can 
only be determined throigh* further research* *W " 

2. According to the literature, job search assistance programs should 
* . be # structured so as to encourage the spending of more timer in 

search. Job searctK like any job, should be, treated as a major and 
non-casual epdefivor. Beginning search early, searching intensive* 
, ly, and being aggressive rather than passive in search, are all 
empir.icalljL tested characteristics of a successful job search 
strategy. Many jobs have been found ^t organizations not display* 
ing a Jobs Available sign* The empirical literature would dictate 
encouragino program client^s ^Q_use all search methods^to explore 
both Intensively and extensively/^ 

3. • The research suggests that jobseekers need to be aware of the 

differences In tne quality 'of information available from different 
sources. The cnolce of job search medium is an important determi- 
< nant of the likely sources of job search. The various methods 
produce different types and quality of information; and tradeoffs 
exist between informational inputs which are, in effect, purchased 
from institutions and those inputs purchased through^N^e use of 
one's own time* , 

4. The value of information contacts should be stressed. A major 
study [122] found informal contacts "paying off** by crefting jobs 
that had not previously existed, and by job offers being made 
without the offeror even knowing if the individual was seeking 
work. Jobseekers should be taught hon to tap into the productive 
resource; how to profit from the flow of job market information 
which is transmitted as a by-product of other social processes. 

Recruifflfefo and Selection Studies 

Much less is known about the recruitment techniques of employers than 
.the search behavior of jobseekers. The literature is heavy with studies of 
interviewing practices, though these studies are almost universally conducted 
in relation tp white collar occupations. The use of appVf^aHon blanks and 
their equal employment opportunity implications, discrimination in hi ring, 
reference checking, etc., are also thoroughly studied but few have attempted 
to describe or model how employers seek and select among workers. 
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One study dedicated to determining which of 600 employees In 20 cities 
used the public employment service and why, also determined their relative 
use and results from other alternative recruitment sources [B73*j Table 6 
summarizes those findings, with success defined as the proportion of contacts 
which resulted in at least one hiring* Ortly the use and services of news- 
paper want ads seemed to be inconsistent with the results on job hunter's 
search methods* Studies of employers, in Detroit; Hartford, Connecticut; and 
Winjton-Salem, North Carolina /identify the preferred recruitment methods as 
being: 1 ) current employees; 2) direct application, walk-ins, and gate 
hires; 3) personal contacts and references, followed by either closed sys- 
tems, want ads, and private or public employment agencies dependin^pfi- the 
study [98, 181], 

A Useful Model , Drawing on the job search literature and many years of 
experience in the public employment service, Miriam Johnson has formulated 
wlW she refers to as a bifocal view of the latwfr exchange process [146, 244, 
245]. Her model was. developed primarily from the supply side of the labor 
exchange process, though she had and used also the* demand data cited above. 
By examining how people look for and find work, she hypothesizes how employ* 
ers must have sought workers. The model can be y visualized as two triangles 
composing a parallelogram (Figure 1), The inverted triangle represents the 
methods by which employers broadcast vacancies to .potential workers while the 
upright triangle represents the ways in which the audience of -potential 
workers hears the employers' broadcasts. The increasing width of the broad* 
cast levels represents methods more widely used by the employer, while the 
width of the audience levels Indicate the size of the audience hearing the 
announcement. Employers are more concerned with avoiding the risk of choos- 
ing the wrong employee than they are with the risk of overlooking a desirable 
employe/. Given a choice they prefer to recruit, from among the sources 
closest and most familiar to them. Hence they broadcast vacancies to the 
most limited market apt to produce the needed workers and turn to wider, less 
familiar audiences when the closer sources fail to produce. Visually, move* 
rnent downward on the broadcast triangle is symbolic of turning to wider, more 
expansive audiences. 

- Intuition provides the basic rationale for this bifocal .model. The same 
institution which has led to the optimal decision, rule of the theoretical 
search models, that search continues until the marginal benefit to search is 
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Ranking by 

Use Percent 

Employees 54 

Newspapers 45 

Gate Hires 37 

Applications 34 

Business 

Associates 27.5 

STATE ES 27 

School 

Placement 15 

Private 

Agency 12 

Community/ 

Welfare 8.2 

Labor Unions 4.6 

All Other 2.7 



Ranking by 
Success 



Relative Success 
Percent : Jtetft Percent 



mployees 32.5 

Newspapers 29.6 

Gate Hires 23 

Applications 16 

STATE ES . 14 * 
Business 

Associates U .5 

Private 

Agency 9 

School . 

Placement 7.6 

Labor Unions 4.6 

Conrouni ty/ 

Welfare, 2.3 

All Other 1.3 



Employees 

Newspapers 

Gate Hires 

Appl Icatfons 

STATE '.ES 
Business 
Associates 



Private, 
Agency 

School 
Placement 



Communi ty/ 
Welfare 



60.2 
65,8 

^2 

47.1 
50.9 
41 .8 

6C 
50.7 



Labor Unions 100 
28 



All -Other 



48.1 



Source: Camil Associates [87] 
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Figure 1. A Rocftitomnt*Job Search Model 



[Source: K M focal Vie w of the Labor fa ffcetf Mlrinii Johnson t E»ploy*ent and 
rrVrtiinR AJmt'nistCatlon, U t S. Department of Labor, 1978. 
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equated to the marginal cost, provides the Impetus for viewing the employer 
as a rational, cost minimizing economic actor. The limited empirical work in 
this area contributes basic support for the Johnson model of the labor ex- 
change process. A study of limited scale* designed around the Johnson model* 
provides Initial validation of her bifocal view [171]. Important in thU 
study Is the finding that the sources used in recruitment vary with the skill 
level being— s6ught. The Internal* market wa* used by 100 percent of the 
employers^arly/95 percent of the time In recruitlngr management personnel. 
Use ofef£is_serfrce falls consistently as one roves through the skill levels. 
Personnel offices and gate hires were used at all levels except In recruiting 
managers. Informal contacts were widely used at all levels. Closed systems 
were more widely used In skilled and white collar recruitment than In un- 
skilled. The findings support the contention that privSU employment services 
are used most often in recruiting specialized workers [85]. The results 
clearly show that as the skill level being sought Increases use of the public 
employment service as a recruitment source declines steadily. 

Host employers have a strong preference for using Informal recruitment 
methods [87* 98* 101* 181* 217* 236]. For the employer* the hiring of an 
employee Is a transaction and any rational economic agent would prefer to 
complete a transaction at the least feasible cost. Informal recruitment 
methods are relatively costless* and more reliable In respect to the quality 
of the employees recruited. For example* employee referrals constitute a 
coitjess prescreenlng. The extensive use of employee referrals Is predicated 
on the belief that employees will be reluctant to accept the onus of refer* 
ring people who will not be satisfactory employees [138 * 236]. In the only 
-study located of Its kind* performance ratings of workers referred by other 
employees were higher than those of workers locating employment via other 
methods [138]. Other studies using job survival as the criterion have pro* 
duced similar finding [102* 195„ 236]. Informal recruitment sources such as 
tHe re-employment of former workers* the hiring of Individuals referred by 
present employees, and the hiring of walk-Iris have been shewn to be sources 
of stable employment. In contrast* newspaper advertising and the use of 
public agencies are associated with high turnover [120]; 

Albert Rees~"b^ way of "supposition and other researchers by way of 

empirical results- [237] have proposed that high wages and high recruitment 
costs are substitute; for an employer. The postulate is that workers in the 
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labor market have- enough Information about industrial compensation to know 
the wage structure of an Industry, I.e., enough" Information to Identify the 
high'wage companies. Because of this widespread labor market knowledge* high 
wage firms search less using fewer Intermediaries and using them less often. 
Low wage employers, on the other hand, are forced to use more cosily Informa- 
tion channels [193]. \ *~ 1 

Selection Devices ^ 

Selection devices and hiring standards serve as a way to narrow, the 
intensive field of search to manageable proportions at minimum cost [98, 193, 
217]. Use of selection and screening devices has expanded in recent years 
and Includes numerous Instruments such as work applications, resumes, in- 
formal Interviews, school attendance ^records, general intelligence tests, 
knowledge tests, personality tests, reference checks, formal interviews, and 
dexterity and coordination tests. However, the possibilities of jkqual employ* 
ment opportunity violations resulting from culturally influenced selection 
devices have limited their -use and development. 'The 1 iterature Indicates 
that the "job interview is Jthe most important device and overrules all others 
1n the actual hiring decision [98, 166, 175, 182]. ^ 

Applicant Characteristics . Within- the interview setting, the Impression 
of the interviewer is generally considered more important than specific 
courses, grades, and references [108, 154, 166, 206] though both are con- 
sidered [220]. Work history and job skills are important considerations but 
usually enter into the interviewer's impressions rather than being treated as 
separate criteria. Larger, rtore established firms place greater stress on 
the recruiter's opinions whileN^maller, newer firms stress college grades* 
coursework, and fjvor specialized training [231]. The characteristics con* 
sidered most^-Ttrr^ortant by interviewers include personality, self expression, 
expressed goals, and general appearance [108, 123, 132, 154, 166]. No single' 
factor carries more negative connotations in the interview setting than an 
Inability to communicate [108, 231]. Speech patterns and speech characteris- 
tics have been shown to furnish cues by which interviewer attitudes have been 
influenced prior to meeting the Individual [141]. Language and grammar usage 
influence the hiring decision. * 

f / ■ 
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The literature on the interview procedure and on Interviewing techniques 
t^jmmense [119]. uitfortunateiy » this literature is overwhelmingly college/ 
white collar oriented. Reliance in the literaure on samples of college 
students and graduates makes ^external validity a concern. "Research has 
centered on such diverse issues as what interviewers look for in relation to 
age, sex end race^ discrimination in the interviewing process; and how coun- 
selors can help jobseekers cope with* the^emands of the job interview* 
Researchers have extracted lists of positive x and negative mannerisms and 
discussion topics influencing the hiring decision [94 1 106, 143, 166, 168]. 
Some studies have found high grades and organization membership to be signify 
, icantly correlated with Initial hiring [220], while other studies have found 
students with high . grades to have rto better chance of initial employment 
[206]. The controversy raises such questions as whether or not it is ethical 
or profitable for employers /to interview only the top 10 percent of appli- 
cants. 

Discrimination . OiscrWination appears widespread in the interviewing 
process. The interview is a very human function where one individual is 
essentially deciding whether the person seated before him is someone with 
whom he would like to work for the next few years. Human biases and emotions 
naturally enter the process. Sex more than, any other applicant character- 
istic has been the focus of research [217]. Studies indicate that sexual 
discrimination .prevails most noticeably when the applicant applies for a 
position where his or' her sex is incongruent with the traditional sex orienta- 
tion of the job [96, 129, 200]; Sex-role stereotypes constitute significant 
barriers to equal employment opportunity [104, 105, 106, 200]. Some studies 
have concluded that for males and females receiving identical test scores, 
females are rated-, significantly lower than males, reflecting an unwillingness 
on the part of evaluators\to accept scores of females at face value [104, 
105, 118," 128, 129, 136, 202., 232, 259]. Other studies have found no such 
bias [80, 96* 106, 131, 134, teo, 196,, 234]. 

Hiring decision discrimination is not limited to the sex of the appli- 

cant.' Age discrimination is widespread and- constitutes a major barrier to 

the jobseeking effgrts of post 40 year olds [129, 147, 185, 201]. One study 
"~ found the age of tljVtmployer to be a\good predictor of organizational atti- 
tude toward workers . Younger employers had unfavorable attitudes toward 
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older applicants, whereas older employers held them in a more favorable light 
[224]. 

The evidence on racial discrimination 1s mixed. Some studies assessing 
hypothetical job candidates find race not to be an Important factor [129], 
while other studies indicate that the race of the Interviewer has a profound 
effect on the assessed performance of black respondents [158, 182]. White 
Interviewer bias against the^ dress and habits of disadvantaged, minority 
applicants has been shown to significantly affect the hiring decisions [182], 

Much of the hiring discrimination cannot be classified as blatant, overt 
prejudice. Firms have been shown to rely heavily upon numerous employment 
tests, many of which are invalidated [98, 127, 182, 249] or for which -the 
standardization for one subpopulation {e.cf. , white middle class) biases it 
against another subpopulation [127, 182]. Significant research literature has 
found blacks to score less well on certain types of /written employment orient- 
ed tests. While the test distributions overlap, the black mean 1s signifi- 
cantly lower than the white mean— thereby polluting the hiring decision 
unless blacks are ift fact inferior employees oh the average [182, 2490 • 

Purely administrative effects mayMead to differentiated racial outcomes 
in hiring. Two studies have reported a lower proportion of applicants report- 
ing for interviews as the lapse of time following initial application is 
increased. This is particularly true in the case of minorities— a dispro- 
portionate number of minorities drop from the process as delays in being 
interviewed lengthen [74, 165]. This may reflect a perception of low hiring 
probabilities oyinsufficient financial means for a sustained^ job search. 

The Hiring Environment . A second category of factors! influencing the 
hiring decision, along with the, characteristics of the~job applicants, is the 
organization's hiring environment: specifically the characteristics of those 
making the employment decision and the policies on which the decision is made 
[217]. Hiring recommendations have t>een shown to be positively influenced by 
the applicant and the evaluator having similar attitudes [126, 189]. Inter- 
viewer personality, manner of delivery,- and adequacy of job Information have 
been found to affect the applicant's likelihood : job acceptance [96, 209]. 
There is no concrete evidence zo suggest that race or sex similarities in- 
fluence the decisionmaking process [70, 104, 202]. 
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All in all,- the evidence Indicates that decisions about applicants based 
on subjective assessment techniques such as Interviewing are typically unreli- 
able [109, 212, 216]. There 1s substantial Indication that the applicant 1s 
evaluated more by .comparison to the qualifications of previous applicants 
than to some absolute predetermined qualification standards [88, 156, 207, 
253]. The' reliance on subjective "valuations^ 1s important for it indicates 
that factors other than typical employee qualifications listed in resumes 
play an important role in the firm's hiring decision. 

Critique 

The following points drawn from the recruitment literature are relevartt 
*to the concept of job search training: 

1. Recruitment . and selection are generally undertaken through multiple 
%. methods, with employers preferring the informal , Jess expensive 

approaches. Recruitment efforts generally follow the hierarchical 
pattern visualized by the Johnson bifocal model. 

2. Organizations rely heavily on informal, recruitment methods such as 
walk-ins and referrals from other employees. They find such sources 
to yield better results in terms of employee performance and em- 
ployee survival rates and use the alternative recruitment sources 
differently for different occupations! classifications. As in the 
job search literature, little can be said about the relative effec- 
tiveness of the, alternative methods. With the indications being 
that the informal, non-intermediated recruitment sources yield the 
best results from the organizational viewpoint, wisdom would dictate 
that jobseekers should become active rather than passive in their 
search behavior. 

3. Jobs obtained through referrals by Incumbent employees appear to 
represent longer lasting job matches than those obtained by alterna- 
tive methods. The most apparent strength in this approach from the 

* employer's vantagepoint seems to be an assumption that incumbent 
employees are unlikely and reluctant to accept the onus of a bad 
referral. From the job seeker's vantagepoint, job descriptions 
received from friends and relatives employed at a firm constitute 
a degree of job Information unattainable through other intermedi- 
aries, therefore serving as a realistic job preview. 
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4. Applicant'^valuation is generally a two-step process. Step one^s 

an initial screening only and typically formal selection techni- — 
ques such as employment tests are administered at this point. The * 
second step f upon which the hiring decision is based, is typically 
a personal interview. Since minorities have been shown to do less 
/ well on certain types of employment oriented tests .than whites, 

they may be disproportionately ruled out at the early stages of 
the hiring process. Preparation for an^f repetition of standard 
employment tests as part of job search training activities may 
improve minority selection chances. j 

5. Different interviewers confronted with identical applicants are > . 
likely to make different decisions relative to hiring. Though 

used nearly universally, the employment interview lacks validity 
as a selection device. Interview preparation can potentially aid » 
jobseekers by teaching them to accentuate the positive, ask relevant 
^ questions, relate to interviewer attitudes, and minimize negative 
nonverbal communication forms. 

6. The hiring decision 1s f in significant measure i based on the subjec- 
tive evaluation of the applicant by the organization, particularly 
the interviewer. Whereas qualifications such as skill and educa- 
tional level and work history cannot be improved in the short term f 
characteristics such as general appearance, verbal and nonverbal 
skills, interviewing techniques, and resume preparation, can be. 
Job search training can affect these variables in the short run. and 
aid the job seeker to more effectively obtain employment. 

7. The evidence on the effect of sex discrimination in recruitment 
decisions 1s ambiguous, however there appears to be ample, indication 
that prejudice is greatest when there 1s incongruency between the 
applicant's sex and the job's sex role stereotype. 

8. There is little evidence that blacks are widely discriminated ^against 
t , in hiring practices though there is evidence that many employment 

tests and selection devices may disadvantage black applicants The 
Uck of relevant research makes further conclusions unwise. 
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9. The users of the public employment service constitute a generally 
stable set of employers. The majority of employers turn to the 
employment service only when their Informal Information channels 
fail or cannot provide enough prospects. Furthermore* when used 
as a recruitment source* the public employment service is gener- 
ally used in connection with other methods rather than uniquely. 

10. IPemployers can substitute high wages for high recruitment costs* 
the best jobs should most .readily be found through informal chan- 
nels rather than Intermediaries. If high wage firms search less* 
workers hoping to enter such firms must become active searchers. 

11. The subjects of the empirical recruitment studies have been typi- 
cally college graduates and often graduate students. This may 1m* 
pose restrictions on the generalized ability of research findings., 
Specifically* college graduates—particularly graduate degree hold* 
ers— tend to face job .markets where demand is larger relative to 

. supply than may be the case in other markets. To that extent* the 
jobsectcer may have~the choice between more alternatives than are 
available to le^s skilled seekers. Given the typical participant iri, 
the majority of these studies* external validity is a significant 
issue. 

12. The recruitment literature* like the job search literature* has 
paid remarkably little attention to the differences in methods used 
in different sized firms and different Industries and occupations. 
There appears also to be remarkably little research Into the use 

of formal employment applications and resumes^s screening devices 
and the weight given to work histories and to objective evidences 
of skill in the selection process. How do those factors relate to 
the judgments of interviewers and hovTacTT^ to personality 

factors in making those Judgments? Much work remains to be (fine in 
determining and understanding the employers actions in the recruit- 
ment and selection process, 
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Lessons for Job Search Trailing Programs 

Research appears to have been Inadequate to fully test the rationality 
of employers 1n their recruitment efforts. They clearly strive to select the 
best worker at the least cost ta the organization, as theory suggests. 
Therefore, the employer prefers i/formal recruitment methods due to their 
reliability and lower^cost. However, the weight given to subjective Judg* * 
ments, personality factors (aside from those which would affect performance), 
and friendship ties as contrasted with demonstrated competence is as yet 
unclear. Also as theory suggests, realistic labor market information is a- 
valuable commodity. Recruitinent via employee referrals Improves the quality 
of Information the employer possesses on the new employee and pays dividends 
in the form of lower worker turnover [113, 142 , J '157, 251, 252]. ■ From the 
jobseeker's viewpoint, informal contacts with friends and relatives provides 
more realistic job information than that attainable through formal inter- 
mediaries and pays dividends in greater job satisfaction. Job search train- 
ing programs should stress the importance of informal search methods and the 
advantages of developing and maintaining a network of informal contacts. 

Labor market information leajds to prompter and sounder decisions but it 
is costly to obtain. Successful job search training programs must reduce the 
jobseekers costs of acquiring such Information. The empirical evidence sug- 
gests that knowledge of the basic recruiting practices of employers is an aid 
to jobseekers. Job search is an inherently difficult, discouraging task. 
Providing realistic information on recruitment practices can calm the job- 
seeker and provide the reassurance of foreknowledge of the likely results of 
/the search. Furthermore, a basic understanding of the labor market and 
concepts such as primary and secondary markets, segmentation, and shelters 
will allow the Jobseeker to view jobs and job offers in terms of career track 
decisions, promote realistic expectations, and lower unnecessary turnover. 

Employer reliance on informal, more passive recruitment techniques 
implies that the jobseeker must become active in his search if he is to be 
successful. Those recruitment strategies which allow the employer to remain 
passive are those that necessitate active search by the jobseeker. The 
evidence that high wage firms search less, and use intermediaries less, sup- 
ports the case for active search by jobseekers. Job search assistance ef- 
forts must encourage full time, multi-method search. 

The subjective nature of the recruitment process invites intervention in 



behalf of jobseekers. The predominance of hiring decisions based on Inter* 
viewer impressions, applicant appearance, applicant speech characteristics, 
mannerisms, and personality rather than upon more job .related criteria en- 
courage efforts to aid jobseekers to presents, themselves in the best possible 
light. Though job sfc^rch training efforts cannot alter the basic makeup of 
the individual, it can rearrange and strengthen the packaging by aiding job- 
seekers to identify and accentuate that which rs positive in their past; to 
Identify job related skills* to express and present themselves in a forth* 
right, pleasant manned; and to know where each wants to go in life and give 
directions for reaching such goals. Job search assistance should strengthen 
the jobseeker in those areas which are germane to\the hiring decision and 
which are easily manipulated over the short term. Such efforts will permit 
jobseekers to become more sure of themselves, more aggressive in their search 

r 

efforts. Accentuating what is positive in the individual may reduce unfair 
discrimination in a process which 1s perhaps Inherently discriminatory by 
minimizing the more blatant, stereotypic characteristics upon which many 
minorities are judged. * J 

At the same time, one must reserve judgment as to the extent to wMch 
lasting changes can be accomplished in the nature of either the jobseeker or 
the labor market. Is the objective to change personality or behavior? Are 
the limitations in the jobseeker or the institutions? Is either' subject to 
change by a job search program, or should the objective be to align the two 
without changing either? The research would appear to support modest expec- 
tations. A job search training program can, at best, reduce or remove bar- 
riers created by inadequate knowledge and misinformation and by poor techni- 
ques and skills in job search— but, at the margin, those are often enough. 

Interview Preparation 

The near universal use of the employment interview, its lack of 4 valid- 
ity, and, Its prejudical nature have prompted many efforts to help potential 
applicants be more successful, in the interview situation. Interview coaching 
has raised ethical questions such as the .apparent dishonesty in teaching 
applicants to present themselves in a way different from their normal style 
and its tendency to invalidate the interview's purpose of uncovering the 
applicant's strengths and weaknesses [119]. Preparation for interviews has 
been justified by research findings that interviewing is a costly, ineffi- 
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cient, and invalid procedure [109]/and -that interview performance bears 
little relationship to job performance [172, 247 1 256]. An even "more 
straight-forward justification is evident. A demand for the service exists. 
That the market should respond and economic agents begin to. supply the ser- 
vice should no^ be astonishing. 

Efforts to counsel applicants and to prepare them for the interview 
process generally involves a four-phase procedure: developing realistic 
expectations; developing interviewing skills; using effective training pro- 
cedures; and preparing for rejection shock [119], Realistic expectations 
involve knowing what types of questions may be asked, understanding the 
motivations behind questions, the different styles of interviews and inter- 
viewers, and the importance of subjective factors such as intuition and 
stereotype casting in the interview phase of the hiring decision [124]. 
Interviewing often takes on a negative format with one piece of negative 
information outweighing a mass of positive information and with the orien- 
tation emphasizing ruling out undesirables rather than toward selecting the 
best candidates [107, 108 , 119]. 

The goal of interview training is to enable the applicant to present her 
or his qualities and qualifications in the most favorable light* and to 
minimize any negative, impressions unrelated to potential job performance. 
Appearance, communication skills, and attitudes dominate the research. Attire 
and physical attractiveness widely influence the hiring process. Extreme 
dress or appearance evoke almost irradiate negative responses. Long hair and 
beards and short skirts and low necklines have been shown to create negative 
reactions in interviewers [95, 108, 150]. Oressing conservatively is the 
overall rule. 

Applicant attitude is an important factor in the hiring decision. The l 
applicant must convey interest in the work f cooperation and dedication,, 
'sincerity and motivation* and, perhaps most importantly, the pleasant dispo- 
sition of one easy to work along side [93, 130]. Demonstrating preparation 
by asking relevant questions about the company, stating personal goals, usin-j 
terminology customary to the job, and presenting personal strengths while- 
minimizing weaknesses are important stimuli to the interviewer [166]. 

The literature is rich with studies indicating that extensive role 
playing situations and videotape feedback are effective interview training 
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procedures £78, U8, 246]. Repetition teaches, and learning Vs facilitated 
when the applicant can view his performance and critically evaluate 1t. 

The final phase of Interview preparation 1s that of preparation for 
rejection. Rejection 1s common to job search but 1s never easy to experi- 
ence. The evidence shows the rejection preparation £253, 2§£] lessens the 
shock and mental anguish of hearing "no," restores seeker confidence more 
quickly, and speeds return to search! activity. 

The Interview 'appears to be a critical component 1n the hiring process. 
The subjective ^nature of the h1r1n|g decision and the Interview procedure 
specifically, mbkes Interview preparation a must for job search assistance 
programs. Interview practice or preparation can feasibly have a significant 
t upon the success rate of job assistance programs; Such programs should 
ve to develop realistic expectations, develop Interviewing skills, give 
practical interviewing experience, and prepare applicants for the disapolnt- 
ments of rejection shock. 

Job Search Assistance * 

Preparing applicants for the Interview processes just one example of 
job search assistance or training. The recent literature 1s becoming dotted 
with studies of Isolated attempts . and ongoing programs by Institutions, 
organizations, and Individuals to Intervene 1n the marketplace and Influence 
the market through assistance to jobseekers. Such programs are proliferating 
rapidly and generally report Impressive successes in the percentage of par* 
tldpants getting jobs. Though the* ongoing programs will be reviewed and 
analyzed elsewhere in this report, some general comments from the literature 
are appropriate at this point. 

Previous Studies 

Several of the aforementioned job search studies included job search 
training components. In some cases, where companies were forced to close 
plants due to adverse economic conditions, employees were giveh job search 
training at employer expense. In other cases the assistance came from educa- 
tional institutions t governmental agenc1es f private sector researchers, and 
consultants. Job search training programs, as reflected in this literature, 
appear tc be a relatively inexpensive and effective intervention strategy 
[253]. 
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In one study [191] unemplpyed^sjcientists and engineers participated In a 
series of ten group seminars aim^cJ at enhancing self confidence and self 
esteem through, teaching search methpds. When compared with a control group, 
the experimental group was significantly more successful in the number of 
Interviews obtained and In locating! jobs. ; * 

A second project dealt with cey^ypal city unemployment [813- Central 
city men were taught to review their employment background for hidden assets, 
to relate past Experiences to future employment possibilities* to arrive at a 
realistic jblL^objective, to write effective resumes, and to build a mailing 
list of potential employers. Forty-two placements resulted for participants, 
seven for the control group. The job search training program was particular* 
ly effective in aiding participants in .viewing themselves as productive 
individuals. 

Much has been written about the Job Finding Club [75, 146, 183] ini- 
tially developed by N, H, Azrin in Carbondale, Illinois. Initial success has 
prompted expansion of this program to an experiment in five cities under the 
auspices of the Department of Labor, The program is a rigorous application 
of behavioral psychology principles. Through a systenr of mutual assistance 
among job seekers, family support and the sharing of job leads, 90 percent of 
the club members, compared with 60 percent of the control group f located work 
at a per student cost of $200, The program, organized as a club to counter 
the loneliness and despair associated with job search, attributes much of Its 
success to the group effort approach, the use of multiple informal and formal 
methods, and to the full time , job search nature of the club. There is *a 
growing amount of evidence to indicate that active job seeking 1s a more 
.effective method for finding employment than attempts by counselors to locate 
placements for clients [84, 248], v 

% Other small scale studies of job search training attempts reach much the 
same conclusions [715, 77, 81, 84, 90,, 100, 148, 248, 258]. For many;job- 
seekers, their own behavior 1s a major obstacle in their search. Failure to 
keep interview appofntipents, poor Interviewing habits f lackadaisical search 
techniques/ and defeatist behavior damage their chances in the marketplace 
[214, 229, 230], Job search training improves their performance. Realistic 
adv1ce f full time search, multiple methods, and job previews lessen, turnover 
and improve the job match from both employer and employee viewpoints. 



Implications of the Empirical Literature 

A few additional conclusions, white not clearly pnjveri in the empirical 
literature are strongly, implied by it: 

1. The job search asistance effort's identify a relatively inexpensive 
but potent intervention strategy worthy of consideration for facili- 
tating job finding efforts and combating the problems of frictional/ 
turnover unemployment. 

2. Though the available measures are imperfect, informal (noninter- 
mediated) methods of job search appear to be generally more ef- 
fective than formal methods. From the employer's point of view, 
passive recruitment efforts such as walk-ins and employee refer- 
rals, seem to yield the most positive results^, * Methods which are 
passive to the employer imply active participation by the job- 
seeker. True to the bifocal view of the labor market, the evidence 
suggests that jobseekers should be active in seeking employment. 
Job search should be treated as a full time job requiring full time 
effort to find a job. Intensive search, use of multiple methods- 
getting as many irons into the ™re as possible—and commencing 
search early are empirically tested rulesrfor successful job search 
[75, 110, 117, 120, 195, 203, 204, 221, 237, 248]. Job search train- 
ing efforts should provide an atmosphere that cultivates full time, 
search efforts, and provide the incentive and mechanisms for such. 
Without a structured program, few seekers are likely to search^ih- 
tensively. The superiority of informal methods and, often, the 
blatant Inferiority of formal methods, must be recognized. Assist** 
ance In effectively exploiting the informal informational networks 
should be included amdng training efforts. 

3. Informal personal contacts are a major job finding source, a source 
that must be cultivated. Properly developing, treating.* and using 
contacts 1s an art that must be learned. 

4. Job searches a lonely, discouraging experience for the majority 

of those -who experience it. The success of group job search activ- 
ities in the. research literature is impressive; allowing individuals 
to bind together in the joys and disappointments of job search seems 
to minimise the discouragement and isolation of the process. 
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Affiliation of jobseefcers with a job search assistance program can 
provide themwltt^a contact of sorts. Advertising and publicity 
are expensive commodities for any one Individual, Public service 
announcements on television and radio, newspaper articles* etc*, 
and above all competent operations can provide the program with 
good public standing and public Image, ^ Group Identification may 
facilitate the search of the program's participants, .Through con* 
.tacts with previous clients and employer contacts* Job search train- 
ing may be a way to tie applicants* particularly minorities, into 
Informal Information channels C*9, 101, 122/146, 148, 151, 152], 
Key elements of job search assistance should Include: skill Iden- 
tlflcatlon and job choice; efforts to Increase self assurance and 
positive attitudes; Instruction In effective search strategies; . 
preparation in resume writing and Interviewing techniques; and 
supervision and counseling support during actual search. 
Job search assistance programs should Include a labor market Infor- 
mation component. The literature shows that realistic expectations 
of the job market and realistic evaluation of one's abilities are 
•important Items in weir adjusted, successful job search £86, 88, 
113, 142 Tt 159, 218," 219]. Knowledge of the labor market facil- 
itates search. An understanding of the role of various Interme- 
diaries, the procedures. Involved ^ft^mploymertt recruitment practfce 
and the difference between primary and secondary labor market dimen 
sions. cap remove much of the anxiety of search and help the seeker 
initiate* well Informed search for career oriented employment, labor 
market exposure broadens horizons.. . 

44*e*4nterview is a widely used selection device. The hiring deci- 
sion H often based on the interviewer's subjective feelings toward 
his brfef experience with jhe applicant [94/96, 166, 207, 217]* 
Conseqtient1y f interview preparation constitutes an important, compo* 
nsrtt for job search assistance. Through mock Interview role play- 
ing , accentuation of the seekers positive attributes and minimiza- 
tion of ^egatl^e* speech and dress Indicators, Interview preparation 
is a must in job search assistance efforts [106, 119, 1,41* 154* 
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9. The subjective nature of the selection process multiplies the impAr- 
tance of self confidence and a # posltivje self* Image op the part of 
the jobseeker. Empirical studies support the contention that those 
who are the most aggressive and who fe el g ood about themselves are 
more successful in the job hunt [104, 110, 153, 1?T,^ZT^ — „ 

10. A majority of employers turn to the public employment service only 
when their Informal, more passive, Information channels fall or 
cannot provide enough prospects. Logically, then, a significant 
share bf the job openings listed with thessrvlce'will be undesir- 
able, low-paid, high turnover jobs. Seekers limiting search to the 
employment service and want ads are limited to a subset of . the total 
openings, a subset uncharacteristic 1n pay and sjcill level of the 
average opening. Job search training programs must train individ- 
uals to penetrate what has been called "the hidden jdb. market." 

11. The seeming Ineffectiveness of public .employment service placement 
efforts, the Cnnfusipn over defining Its primary role, and the 
growth of competitive Intermediaries raises the possibility of- 
redefining the role or services of the employment service. Perhaps 
the employment service's most productive role could be Jthat of a 
forum where jobseekers could receive effective job search training 
according to their Individual needs. i *\ 

12. Evidence exists of discrimination in the hiring, process [176, 182, 
185, 190 1 200]. While selection the process in which the employ- 
er discriminates between individuals in choosing employees, urifair 
discrimination— the effect of j&ny practice that results in one per- 
son being treated differently from another of equal ability—must* 
be combatted. Job search training can aid seekers to min lmjz e^dis- 
crimination through modified behavior or appearance, attitudinal 
changes, and so forth, and through its* Institutional connections, 

• can serve as a forum^for handling cases of overt discrimination. 

13. Efforts in skill identification may be a neglectethbut important 
tool in helping individuals to locate meaningful , stable employ- 
ment. Personality and skill endowment are major components of 
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the^lndividual 1 s Identity. Identifying skills through the review 
of past experiences is pertiaps/the fir^Jt step in helping the Indi- 
vidual to locate an appropriate and fitting job. In addition, 
having a purposed sense of direction breeds added Incentive* 
enthusiasm* and assertlveness— all^ch^racteristics of successful 
job searth. \ 
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The Commercial Literature 



In contrast^ to the theoretical and empirical literature designed to 
primarily report research results f a commercial Uteratuce designed primarily 
to meet a market demand has experienced an almost explosive growth in recent 
years. Some of the literature has the primary purpose of appealing to the 
book-buying reader, while other contributions to the literature were prepar- 
ed, in part at least, as support materials for tuition-supported seminars and 
paid consultancies. While the theoretical and empirical bodies of literature 
yield important findings. and Implications for the individual jbbseeker and 
for public policy , it 1s the -commercial literature that is readily accessible 
to the typical jobseeker. Tradition, personal and peer experience, and the 
commercial literature^ are perhaps the main Influences upon the individual 
jobseeker's cfioice of job search behavior. 

To determine what the commercial literature can do to aid those assigned 
to design and implement successful programs of job search training, it is 
necessary to analyze the advice given the jobseeker by this literature and to 
identify the similarities and differences' between what is taught comnercially 
and that which 1s empirically substantiated. Relevant to this exploration are 
the queries; 

1) Who are the authors of the commercial literature? 

2) To whom do* they address their advice? 

3) Whet do they perceive to be the fundamental (ffoblem? 

4) What assumptions do /they make? 

5) What goal do they state? 

6) What strategy and philosophy do they expound? 

Responses to these questions wilt" provide clues as to how to design and 
implement programs to' teach successful job search. The books addressed in 
this review are-Jthose which give instruction as* to job search, not those 
limited primarily to career choice. The emphasis is, "having decided what to 
Ptfrtue* or vfhil^deciding thatyKere is how to undertake the pursuit. * 

Author's WsTTsprinq v 

f he majority of self-directed job search books are authored by indi- 
viduals referring to tfiewselves as career consultants, career counselors, 
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leagues, H too often 



/ 

career managers, executive development specialists, professional placement 
specialists, and so forth. By whatever name, many of these individuals tour 
the country conducting sem1nars--|^fes$1rinal coaching of jobseekers-*-vary1ng 
in length from two to five days with fees^ranging from $35 to $3,000 [299]. 
Only the best known of these consultants have authored contributions to the 
self-directed job search literature. //Some of the books appear to be designed 
for use in the seminars while others appear to be written as a form of aid 
and motivation for those less able/to meet the price or the time and loc 
of the training sessions. 

Though one of the profession has saidof, 
their motto is let us^ prey [2641^Uthe-jJoj^ seminars and books 

is probably evidence of their success in aiding jobseetcers to design and 
conduct successful job search strategies. This review of the literature is 
focused on extracting lessons useful" for the design and conduct of job search 
training programs. l The relevance of the commercial literature will depend 
heavily upon the authors' views of the labor market and who they address as 
their audience. The starting point is to recognize that these bObks are 
generally addressed to a relatively well-educated audience who can learn and 
act based on Individual study. The message of the books and the message 
taught in the seminars is that desired and digestable by those likely tp buy 
or enroll on their own initiative and able to pay the price. Consequently, 
the commercial literature appears to focus on job search by college grad- 
uates , stressing methods through which the educated can locate creative, 
talent*develop1ng employment. The job search bookshelf is vp1d of literature 
written specifically to the early school leaver or the blue collar, semi- 
skilled, or unskilled worker to aid him in finding his place, chosen or 
otherwise, in the world of work. One can hardly fault the consultant for 
responding to demand and his own self interest. It 1s no criticism of the 
literature or its authors to note that those who may need job search assist- 
ance the most are those whose needs are unlikely to be met by the commercial 
literature responding to the demands of the private market. , 

Authors come from interestingly different backgrounds. Richard Bolles, 
author of Wnat J£olor Is Your Parachute? [264], a Protestant minister, was 
engaged 1n campus ministries before entering the comnercfal job search 
assistance field and is director af the National Career Development effort of 
the United Ministers Project. Se/eral others ha/e religious backgrounds. 
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some such as Arthur MU'ler [289] w*re business executives before entering the 
business of counseling. Still others lite Marcia Fox [274], are career 
counselors at university placement centers who have had extensive experience 
in aiding student transition Into the job market. Some* like Barnard Haldane 
[279, 280] and Richard Lathrop [285, 286], had experience in government and 
public sector career development service projects. Haldane established the 
nationwide counseling firm which # bears his name. Lathrop heads the National 
Center for Job Market Studies. These are but a few examples of the diverse 
backgrounds of the authors of the self-directed job search literature. 
Despite that diversity* each has been associated personally jnd vicariously 
with the trauma's and discouragements of job search, has become convinced that 
the job market functions inefficiently* and has developed means for aiding 
individuals during the job search periods of their lives. Their successful 
operations would appear to testify to their ability to motivate and assist an 
important portion of those engaged in job search. 

As a group, their concern for the individual appears genuine. For those 
who have gained prominence, their's 1s a lucrative field but the financial 
rewards come from meeting human needs. Evident in the backgrounds of several 
is a shared religious commitment, whether or not they have served in the 
ministry. Emphasis is often placed on aiding the individual to discover who 
he is, to allow him to determine what God wishes him to be— "to find his 
eternal design [288]." Even those who give no evidence of religious connec- 
tions exhibit a humanistic commitment to the basic goodness of mankind and to 
the Intrinsic value to the individual of meaningful work. Though the extent 
of the argument varies, as we will show, the emphasis is on aiding the job* 
seeker tq find a good and fulfilling job rather than just a job. Job satis- 
faction is considered essential to happiness. The job seekers have the 
talents and resources to find or create such meaningful jobs if they will 
only follow the formula. This orientation affects the general philosophy 
projected by the literature. 

Finally, the past experiences and backgrounds of most of these authors 
led them to emphasize and perhaps exaggerate the relative lack of job search 
assistance in this country. Perhaps Bolles best Summarized the general 
feel ing in saying: 



The whole process of the job hunt in this country 1s Neander- 
thai. In spite of the fact that nearly every adult American man, 
and presently some 45 million women have been or will b^ Involved 
1n the job hunt at some times in their lives, we are condemned to 
go about, the job hunt as though we were the first persoh in this 
country to have to do it . . . Our "system" condemns man after man 
and woman after woman, to go down the same path, face [the same, 
problems, make the same mistakes, endure the same frustrations, go 
through the same loneliness and end up either still unemployed 
. or what 1s more likely— underemployed, in the wrong field, at 
the wrong job, or well below the peak of our abilities (264; pp. 
6-7]. 

The severity of their indictments of the status quo range from mild 
disgust accompanied by ideas for working within the present system to passion* 
ate outrage and demand for radical change. ^These perceptions are reflected 
1n the basic philosophy of the authors and consequently their advice to the 
. in^ ,al searching fQr employment. 

.Philosophy * 

There are basically two philosophies, or views of reality at^out the 
labor market and the ways people find jobs that emerge from the commercial 
literature. Common, to both philosophies 1s the belief that there is a bustl- 
ing economy out there in the world, with lots of vacancies and with new jobs 
being created dally. The first philosophy emerges directly from the empir- 
ical literature and teaches that people find jobs by using as many methods as 
they can—personal contact, the public employment service, community organiza- 
tions, and so forth, and that hard work will eventually pan out for the 
individual [267, 268, 269, 271, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 281 , 289, 294]. The 
second philosophy also stresses hard*work but advocates rejecting the stan- 
dard institutions and channel Ing one's efforts to more productive search 
methods. Fundamental to this philosophy 1s the feeling that all formal 
methods are relatively ineffective, have low success rates, and constitute 
little more than a numbers game in which the odds are badly against the 
seeVers [264, 265, 266, 272, 279, 280, 283, 284]. Proponents of this view 
consistently maintain that something like 85 percent of the job openings or 
employment needs which exist on a given day are not advertised In public 
media [264, 284, 286). Their view Is that those openings seen by the public 
eye are predominantly left over, dead end Jobs. Consequently, this second 
philosophy advocates Ignoring formal Intermediaries, and concentrating on 
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Informal methods and contacts as the main mechanism by which to locate good 
jobs. 

The commercial literature places major emphasis upon Individual aspi- 
rations and skill Identification. The unspoken philosophy 1$ that the Indi- 
vidual must choose what he wants to do with his I1fe f and go after 1t. The 
literature implies a firm belief that opportunities are open to all and Jthat 
the missing element in finding a good job 1s to Identify one's true desires 
from within. Once you think 1t f you are on the road to becoming it. 

The prescribed steps in the process of skill Identification and job 
search will be described later, but the essential point to be made her? 1s 
the philosophical reliance on the power of self. The vast majority, of au- 
thors make little reference te-fche labor market,* promote little understanding 
of labor market concepts, and refer/only briefly to the traditional labor* 
market Intermediaries. The emphasis 1s clearly on self; on self discovery; 
on discovering what you are to dp with your life. This process of discovery, 
as noted, sometimes takes on religious overtones— discovering your own design 
or discovering God's blueprint for you. 

If we examine what.a person freely wills to do, we will find 
embedded 1n his actlpns a unique pattern expressive of the per- 
son's basic design/. • • When you see any person really well 
suited for his job, you will find the kind of harmony between that 
person's motivational pattern and the job or role or expressions 
or form which Is being pursued by the person ... If we will be 
true to our design, we will move Into the right careers. We will 
find the exact mode or niche or vehicle or mechanism or means to 
express the unique thing within us [288]. 

Reference to general economic conditions, fast growth Industries, pri- 
mary and secondary labor markets, stagnating and dying occupations tends to 
be downplayed in much of the literature, though a few of the best known 
address the economic Issues [280]. The basic philosophy appears clear. The 
power 1s within you. Through self-1ntrospect1on, decide what you wish to do 
with your lifel Then go out and make 1t happen. You are the master of your 
fate, the captain of your soul. 

The Addressee 

The subtitles of the commercial literature indicate a universal audi- 
ence: "the J° b hunter's manual," "for alV'3ob hunters and career Changers 
and " tne - young people's Job finding guide." The content denies that univer- 
sality. The Image of the reader which emerges from the pages is that pf a 



white," college-educated iobseeker or an educated reentrant Into the market- 
place following years of absence due to mothering, etc. Some Individual 
emphasis Is given to women and to young people, but the literature Is focused 
upon the, elite of such groups. The examples used and techniques prescribed 
are invariably those applicable to the higher echelons of occupational classi- 
fications and social groups. The emphasis on researching for Information 
through exploratory Interviewing and extensive library work Is more applica- 
ble to the Jllgher skilled, higher educated, professional and managerial 
grbups. The procedure frequently advocated requires interpersonal skills and 
research skills characteristic of 'an atypical population. The advocated 
procedure Involves a time commitment that may well be untenable for those 
lacking the means for extensive search. No where In the literature reviewed 
did we find detailed mention of race; the problems of racial/discrimination 
and recommendations for combating forces such as racial stereotyping. No 
advice Is given for pursuit of unskilled or semiskilled production or service 
jobs or even of skilled manual ones. The commercial literature 1s f of neces- 
Sity, addressed to i,ts customers. 



The Probilem Perception 4 

Author's perceptions of the problem vary from direct Indictments of the 

system to defining the need to motivate jobseekers. Dissatisfaction with the 

services of public Intermediaries and the conditions of the marketplace 

prompt a search for alternative systems. Perhaps no one has been more vocal 

about this than Richard Lathrop* the Director of the National Center for Job 

Market Studies and author of Who's Hiring Mho and The abb Market [285, 286], 

Bluntly stated, the national job market—If It can be said to 
exist at all-Ms a chaotic mess, It Is highly disorganized ' and 
riddled with conflict. It is almost entirely unregulated, has no 
central communications system* and no coordinating or moderating 
Influence to guide Its operations. It presents a bewildering 
front and few guldeposts to people seeking employment. It offers 
obsolete, 1ndpt# and abusive applicant services In such an appall- 
ing mix that jobseekers frequently can't tell the bad from the 
good—until too late, It exploits applicants far more than It 
assists them and offers the most help to those who least need tt. 
Its operations and services usually cost too much—for both appli- 
cants and employers. Its way of matching people with Jobs re- 
semble sorcery more than science. It Is woefully short of Infer- 
nation on Us basic stock In trade—job openings. And It has no 

?oal$ of Its own looking toward • more efficient operations and 
ower unemployment rates C 28 ?], 
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Lathrop exhibits limited understanding of the economic concept of a 
market. He compares the "ineptitude" of the jo)) market to the 4 sophisticated 
stock market which •immediately advises Its constituents of the great bulk of 
its offerings and how and where to obtain them* and finds the job market 
lacking in that it publicly reveals only 20 'to 25 percent of Its openings 
while the majority are transmitted through the "hidden* jot market. 
Lathrop's idea of a market suggests severe misconceptions and misunderstand* 
ing. The job market is "hidden* to those who expect a "big board** type stock 
market rather than an "over the counter" market. The stock market may not be 
as efficient as Lathrop supposes. AH the stock market can give 1s the 
selling price, the equivalent of the wage. One has to go to Standard and 
Poors and elsewhere to research the prospects of the company, the ratio of 
the stock price to book value, etc. The stock market is not unlike other 
markets. Only a minor percentage of all companies are listed on the stocG 
exchange. If one wants insurance, groceries, a job, or stock, one must shop_ 
around. 'Organized competitive markets usually deal in homogeneous products. 
There 1s no substitute for Intensive search in the case of a heterogeneous, 
differentiated product. Likewise, if one wants a particular job, exhibiting 
certain characteristics, one must shop around— search. 

Lathrop spreads the guilt widely, N accusing public employment agencies of 
"having never had a significant Impact on problems of unemployment" "and the 
employers of "being secretive about the bulk and the best of their openings.* 1 
The latter charge is of particular interest. An organization needing employ- 
ees would be in a dire situation If it kept Its openings totally secret. 
Employers may attempt to limit their job announcements to those populations 
or audiences most likely to respond and provide the labor services sought by 
the organization. Such rational action 1s somewhat different from "being 
secretive about openings." \ 

Continuing, Lathrop says "the job market is riddled with techniques and 
practices that actively add to the joblessness of millions each year 1 * and 
that "The government employment agency system adds conflict and confusion to 
the Job market scene.,. 1 * He seems to perceive the problem as being the, lack 
of a nationalized system Involving a federal program to aid jobseekers and 
rid the country of the "U.S. Employment Service's worth lessness." lathrop 
refers to a Department of Labor publication which claims that: 1) The 
public employment service offers resume writing assistance, 2) it has more 
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job openings than any other source, and 3) the openings are up to the minute 
listings. "Each claim is false** 1 Lathrop argues. "A private agency making 
similar false claims could properly be hauled into court for attempting to 
defraud the public [285, 286]. 11 

While Uthrop's style is the most flamboyant* his basic perceptions as 
to the relative Ineffectiveness of the formal public intermediaries in job 
search are shared by many authors of job search literature. Solles and 
others [264, 265, 2f66 f 279 , 284 , 286] express concern for the high proportion 
of job searchers who fall Into the "numbers game/ using standard search 
techniques rather than channeling their efforts into effective search. These 
authors perceive the ennui to be a lack of knowledge of the hidden labor 4 
market and of information on ways to effectively undertake productive search 
in the "hidden 11 market. 

A third group of authors [270, 277, 281, 283, 268, 294] see unhappiness 

and dissatisfaction with current occupations as the key issue. Inadequate 

determination of Individual aspirations, desires, and skills is often per* 

ceived as the major cause of such unrest and identifying those desires is 

proposed a^s the solution: ^ 

kach of us can be a so-called gifted person If you identify 
the gifts you have been given f submit them to whatever training, 
may be necessary, and then employ your gifts in work which re* 
quires them [288].. 

» +■ 

Your real purpose (s to identify the core of your life, the 
constant thread, the constancy in _you that persists through all 
the changing World around you £264], 

finally, there is the perception that jobseekers lack 'motivation and 

that efforts t& build self confidence and develop enthusiasm will motivate 

them to more active, more powerful Effort. 

You are not a statistical unit to be told you will fail 
because thousands of others did. You ore unique . . . Stop 
studying your mistakes; rather follow the axiom— admit your 
mistakes and thereby indicate your willingness to learn . . * 
Stop thinking poor, think rich . . , Borrow money if you have to, 
but think rich. Go after a job that will really challenge your 
talents . , . Achievement on which to; feed one's pride is as 
necessary to the complete man as incorSe* on which to feed his 



The hardest work you will ever have to do is the job of 
Vjetiing a job. It Involves defining who you are, what you want, 
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and where you are going with your life. So think of it as a job 
in and of itself . . . Its worth spending two weeks of your life* 
or two months,' or whatever— so, that 4 what you do in those 20*30 
thousand hours 1s something you enjoy and do weTl and fits in 
with your sense of a life mission [26*J. 

, While some authors isolate their discussions to just one of the above 
perceptions of the^problem, several recognize each of the issues to varying 
degrees [264, 281* 284]. In no work reviewed, however, 1s there a forthright 
discussion of the effects of discrimination, the Internal workings of labor 
markets, or adverse economic conditions as obstacles to self discovery. 

The Goal 

*r 

Overwhelmingly, the coamrcial literature perceives the goal to be a 
career position which 1s rewarding, challenging, talent utilizing, and expand* 
ing. The goal is more than a job-~1t is a good or even an Ideal job. The 
literature recognizes the time involved in locating 4 and obtaining such an 
ideal. 

The absolute firstMesson to be learned in the job hunting 
process 1s there are no short cuts [270]. 

Impatience, the desire to get it over with fast, can cost 
you and your loved ones many thousands of dollars over; the next " 
decade or two, as, well as condemn you to a fruitless occupation 
in which you continually feel undervalued, misused, and miserable 
[264]. . 

Many books tell you how to get a job. But a job you enjoy? 
This book can't give you an answer, but it will help you find the 
right one for yourself (278). 

There are exceptions to this emphasis on the ideal job. For example, 
Bouthe, in one of the few books recognizing the needs of nonprofessionals, 
advocates use of traditional search methods, and states the jobseekers' go^l 
as that of finding the best possible job for the present, given the con* 
straint of the number of listed vacancies [267). Other authors stress the 
importance of having employment and extoll the virtues and^ possibilities of 
employed search.' Hence, they advocate locating any job as a step in the 
search for a good job. "Your value automatically drops if y^ju have to admit 
that you hold no job. [264].'' 
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The Promise 
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The commercial literature is cautious in Its commitments. A few authors 
may promise a job in one to two weeks [2673, but, in general* the literature 
does not overpromlse. The message iS""There are no guarantees but if you 
follow the steps described in this book, putting forth honest efforts, you 
will be more successful in job search than those utilizing the more trad1~ 
tional techniques." Irish says that two months of effort should produce a 
couple of quality offers [281, 282]; Jackson and Hayleas claim that SO per- 
cent land interesting and rewarding jobs in a matter of weeks [283]; and 
others say that it may take a week or nine months, there is n<J guarantee, but 
that the end resujt will be superior tothat attainable through other strat- 
egies [264, 266, 270, 272, 277, 294]. 

The Assumptions ^ 

The commercial literature makes several assumptions about the job market 
and its actors. These crucial assumptions Include; 

1. "He or she who gets hired Is not necessarily the one who can do the 
. ; job best; but, the one who knows the most about how to get hired 

C26A}. " 

This assumption stresses the importance of learning effective joh search 
techniques. For the well qualified, there is still a further requirement. 
Qualifications are a plus but the first need is to Identify and search out 
the position one desires; a position which will make full and complete use of 
one's talents. For the underqualified, the statement implies that a well 
conducted, innovative job search strategy may lead to a job that the job* 
seeker would not* have dreamed possible. In either case the assumption's 
message is—"You need what's in this book—continue reading.** 

2. "There are an enormous number of available jobs and more that 

are being created daily t281 ] . " 
The message is that no matter what the unemployment rate, no matter whSt 
:he general economic conditions, there are jobs available though they may not 
tie ^sted. Eighty-five percent of the job openings which exist on a given 
day are rot advertised in the public media (264, £04, 286]. The job openings 
are htddert and the individual must seek them out and uncover them. Some 
authors puSh this assumption even further. One faction maintains that signif- 
icant numbers o'^obseekers can and do f i nd worfc where job vacancy cxt^jj^^ 
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[119 f 2641. effect* these seekers succeed in gtfttfng others to create 
jobs for them. \ ^ 

The average, job hunter 1s -almost sure that job' hunting 
consists of unearthing jobs which someone held before* and which 
ajre now vacant . . . It rarely occurs to Mm on her that if* 
Instead*.' you select the organizations or companies that Interest . 
you f and do enough research to unearth their probusms** that they 
may be perfectly willing to create a new job* foj which no va- 
cancy exists just ^because ultimately they all wiw save money tfy 
so doing [264J. * , 

A significant number but only, a minority of the commercial authors push 
this assumption less far and /maintain that most openings or vacancies are 
listed or available [267» 277], The majority hoids that jobs are readily 
available but hidden from the" public view, that formal Tabor market Inter- 
mediaries are" Ineffective/and then advocate procedures for unearthing these 
openings. ■ 

3. Implicitly the' commercial literature assumes that the supply and 
demand for good jobs <are equal. The.barrlers are personal and not external 
[270 f 283* 294]. The literature overwhelmingly Ignores recessions, local 
labor surpluses* and market phenomena such as discrimination [270/272, 294], 
With the exception of a few^direct Indictments of the system [288]., 'the 
authors seem to be saying that it's the individual's actions and jpersonaUty, 
that prevent him or her from -finding the ^desired job. By reexamining oneself 
and by rechanneling one*s efforts, a desirable = niche in the working world can 
be found. , 

4. "Discard the notion that employers know what they're looking for when 
tney hire someone. It is^an unusual .event when a boss can clearly lay out 
alt of the critical requirements pf a job [288]. * 

It is in extrapolating from this assumption that the commercial authors 
derive the search strategy of selecting organizations that interest one*, 
researching extensively for, their problems, approaching them with proposed 
solutions* and eventually having firms create positions for the individual, 
T he literature does not address the question* "Could this strategy be pursued 
*ith success for all jot> seekers simultaneously or only uniquely by the 
j"u$u3* individual?" Neither does the literature discuss whether this unique 
jtfo creation process can wo K for aOathe operator, a machinist* an assembly 

warmer,' a Short order ccak t or a waitrssi as well as for an executive/ 
Trns ^o^r^wi^tg au<Jiej>ce *s imoHeit in son*e of the critical assume- 
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tions the authors make tfbout the market; and these assumptions may very well 
lead to suggestions for search strategies that are Inappropriate for the 
typical jobseeker. *. t 

5. The commercial literature assumes an unstructured market in terms of 
technological requirements. The emphasis 1s on jobs in therfMnagerial* 
professional, or sales areas* unconstrained by technological requirements. 
Consequently, one finds little or no reference in the commercial literature" 
to assembly line workers* skilled craftsmen, or other occupations structured 
by production processes. This emphasis limits the generalizaWlity of much 
of the job search advice given but accords with the contim^fg trknd of the 
economy toward service and white collar jobs. It al so^Wfluences t^e literal 
ture*s view of the need for labor market Informa^nT Host of the ^onmerclal 
literature devotes little space to exploHjig^or motivating the Individual to 
explore Information on Industrial tpertSs and outlooks, potentially emerging 
occupations* and so forth* ^^M^making, Job choices. . Consistent ^th the 
other assumptions, the literature's emphasis in career 'choice is on the 
individual discovering his or her design, desires* ahd skills. Implicitly, 
the demand side of the market 1s assumed to automatically include a* position 
for the individual who has in reality found his tru; design. .An Important 
exception to this 1* Jackson who* in one of the most popular woHcs of the 
genre, devotes considerable space to economic and lab^r market Issues* though 
still addressed primarily to the upper rungs of tile occupational ladder 

■ - * * . 

The Strategies ] 

T*o strategies ejnerge fror& tge commercial literature and -can be closely 

identified with the two philosophies described earlier. These have points in 

cosmos as welj ds basic differences. Both approaches stress tbe-iflgjortanee 

of self discovery and self assessment. * Both offer similar advice,., on writing 

resumes arid on preparing for and participating in interview situations. 

Their deferences are somewhat more institutional. One strategem is to 

complet^y ignore traditional labor market intennedlaries and to conduct the 

entire search personally. Advocates of this approach stress the concept of 

ihe h:dde?i job market and processes by which jobseefcers in effect gr^ate 

meir omc jobs. Authors and consultants *ho advocate this approach are self 

czil^tud is "tfce create minarSty* [264. 272, 280, 283j. The other strat- 
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Mgem acquires more of a "play by the rules of the game** reputation and en* 
courages job seekers to ©ake active use pf all labor market Intermediaries, 
both formal and Informal, in their search efforts [275, 277, 289, 294]. The 
essential difference in emphasis between the two strategies seems to He in a 
subtle divergence between the terms *h1djden job market** and *1nfofmal con- 
tacts. h These terms are frequently used interchangeably but their differ- 
ences soon become apparent in application!,. The practical differences emferg- 
* 1ng from the two philosophies can be sharpened by describing a general search 
strategy, differentiating between the two approaches at relevant points. 

. The General Framework -s 
The commercial literature treats job search as a component of a personal 
search for happiness and life satisfaction. The job is seen as a fundamental 
contributor to a person's state. of mind and self concept, the literature 
encourages the Individual to seek for a career environment conducive to 
happiness. The procedure 1s essentially to have the Individual determine 
what lifestyle he or she desires and then to ehoose#a job that fits that 
lifestyle. The goal 1$ a "right* job of which the individual might say, *my 
job 1s what 1 would gladly do for nothing if I could only afford to [281, 
282]." 

Self and Occupational Assessment " 

The f irst step in this process is for thc^HTdlvldufrl to decide exactly, 
what he want* to do and where he wants to d^ it [264, 277, 283, 294]. * How- 
ever f reviewed here are only works that carry- those decisions forward to 
actual job search. This is not a review of the career choice or career 
development literature. 1 

Involved here are really two explorations, the first is that of self. 

This is the process of identifying those skills andr personality traits that 

_Ji*rt been a part of everything enjoyable and worthwhile that the individual 

nas done in his life. j 

People begin life with a specific design^flSt retains con* " 
sistent through life , . . There is' nothing of sipstance that 
can be taken fron or added to the pattern. , . *We can Change 
who *£ are but we do not ctiange our basic selves [288], 

You have got to fcnCw what it is you want, or someone is going 
to sell you a Dill \>t goods son^where along'the line that can 
ao irreparable damay* to your self esteem* your sense of 
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worth, and your stewardship of the talents that God gave you 
[264]. 

Your real purpose Is to Identify the core of^yhur llffe^ the 
constant thread, the constancy In you that persists through, 
all €!te changing world around you [264]. 

You know acre than the employer does about yourself. But you 
have been trained by certain traditions to avoid being aware 
of the knowledge -you have . . . If employers want to use your 
future, then you need to know whlctt of your sktlls are likely 
to help you achieve the future, help you grow, help you to 
enjo^ Hfe. When you have that knowledge, you have job power 

The conwercial literature suggests that identification of this eve of 
one's life Is a vital step in the job search process. The prescribed iaethod 
of doing so varies between authors but centers on exploring bne's past life, 
Identifying past experiences that one views as achievement*", and ther* begin- 
ning to look for the cannon preferences and skills^ that dominate these 
events, V 

. In co*1ng to know your achievements and In coming to know yourv 
self, you cprae to know what you^are good at. Once that is accon- 
pltshed.'Jou won't have %& be told to have confidence in your* 
self, YoJ'11 already baVe it [280). 

I The authors typically provide exercises for exploring the past and list 

factors or threads that can be found In situations. Through comparison of 

the Individual's cocraon threads to these master lists, the Individual is able 

to determine what one author refers to as. the individual's "success pattern* 

[280]— those skills and circumstances that bring the 'individual the feeling 

of having done something'well and of having enjoyed doing it. 

Your Interests/Wishes, and happiness determine what you actually 
do well, more than your Intelligence oil aptitudes [264]. 

^TMs exploration leads to a second, the search for the occupation or 

occupations where one's unique combination of temperament and aptitude would 

be best matched to the unique demands of the job. . 

^Researching your skills involves trying to dlstover whatV— 
different kinds of careers [constellations of skills) are open to 
you, and then arranging, these in order of priority according to 
what you enjoy most [264]. V 

irisn £281, 282] refers to thts as a process of matching key "flair factors" 
of the joo to the "flair talents'* of the individual. Involved in this proc- 
ess is library researcn, use of the Dictionary uf Occupational Titles , and 
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other resources* all for the express purpose of finding jobs uhlch match the 
individual's Motivational pattern. The enphasls here H on identifying the 
right job, The often used analogy is to vie* job search as a kind of watch* 
rolclng/ Just as in marriage, it 1s relevant to rtmeaber that who* one fer- 
ries 1s of soae importance. 

It is important ti*-note here that Bolles and those of the *creatiye 
minority* view thir process of self assessment as the almost sole determinant 
of one's desired occupation. The implicit view is that "chances are you will 
succeed if your whole heart Is In your dream [264],* Those, such as Greco 
[277], espousing extensive use of the more tradition*! and formal and infor- 
mal methods* tend to place greater emphasis on the value of labor market 
Information Ajkeco [277] Includes a section In his book on how to acquire 
knowledge of industries sfch as long run trends* job opportunities* new 
advances ar.d directions* and economic^ trends and conditions affecting an 
industry and Its jobs. This more traditional strategy recognizes factors on 
the demand side of the labor market* whereas Bo11es and the advocates of the 
hidden job market concept concentrate on the supply side of the market. 

Interviewing 

We believe you will Improve your effectiveness and 
your sense of yourself as a person 3005 if you can learn 
_ to think of yourself as an active agent hoping to mold 

your own present environment and your own future* rather 
than a passive agent* waiting for your environment to 
mold you [264], 

Kemoers of *the creative minority" advocate what BoJles has tensed "the 
laser bean* approach" for they visualize the real situation as being one In 
rfMCh there are just too many jobs Out there* Trying to approach each poten- 
rial offer, shotgun style* is dismissed as only diffusion Vof' energy and 
effectiveness In the laser beam approach* the first step aftet\self assess- 
ment ant skill Identification Is to determine what area of the country you 
wish to live in and then to identify your personal skills on the highest 
is* ic level , '* '* 

The higher th£ level of Skills that you can les :i- 
Mtely cl4im--the less these Onds of jobs are advertised 
or known through normal channels , , * Because the oppor- 
tunities far the higher level jobs are harder to uncover, 
the nigher you ain, the less People you will V*e to 
compete with for that job [264], 
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Sollei and others [264 , 266 , 272 , 233] tuggett Jotfwefcers yet acquainted 
with th« induitr/ and geographical region they select through a device which 
Irish has termed the Informational Interview (231, 282], The Informtlonjl 
interview is seen as the first step In a two-part Interview process, tn the 
information interview the Johseeter Is the screener while the employers are 
Ktng screened. The job see fcer is encouraged to look the employer over,' 
trying to decide which employment situation has the desired attributes [264, 
270 j but must not ask for a job. The second step of the' process is when the 
joosaetter returns to seejfc an Interview for an actual job after narrowing and 
f poising aiong the possfblHtlesr / 

Advantages to the Informational Interview exist In addition to the 
oo/i&us one of collecting infomatlon on the organization and the job, 

— -Tne »»orst way to bu^ld contacts Is to begin by asking for a 
job. Asit a nan for his advice, you compliment his god Wdoment, 
yhen he gives advice he has* a personal Interest in you and will 
want to follow your progress , , y. You must be reaemfeered In 
order to be recommended [279]. / t 

> / ' ' 

&*:1des beginning to construct an Informational network of personal 

contacts, the informal Interview allows the Jobteeker to gain the Identity of 

4n4 pertwp*. contact with the Individual at'the appropriate management level 

»<ho nas the real pc/we/ to hire. The Informational Interview "creates a 

situation where you/and the man or woman with the power to hire you for a 

position you wanv, can get a look At Mch other without having to malt* * big 

<Jec1s>on [264]/ 

9 

T he Hldder. Job Market 

Whfle allowing the hiring executive to window shop without the pressure 
of having to make 4 final decision, the Informational Interview \% essential 
zl the key step in the 'creative minority's* search strategy* It Is this 
step that Is the essential difference between the two search strategies end 
* the key to unlocking the door to tfte "hidden job market/ The "creative 
M\tvjr\if* suggests that during these Interviews with the organization that * 
:r»e suiter has chosen, Us competitors t and others in the conmuni ty t the 
jotr.^ker jt tempts to identify pro&lems or possibilities within the organjfca* 
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You don't need to discover the protolem of th* whole 
organization; you only need to discover th* proble* that 
1* hugging the man who h** the ultimate power to hire 
you UM]. 

The next step Is for the %**ktr to use hit talents and research tie* to 

'.*ftfc out answer** partial of total , to these situations. The jobseefcer then 

approaches th« decisionmaker in the second Phase of the Interview process, 

pratents hit research «nd Idea*, and motivates the decisionmaker to create e, 

posUVtw In the organization—even If the position didn't exist before. 

If you select the organization* or companies that Interest 
/w. and do enough research to unearth their problem*, they may 
be perfectly willing to create a new Job for which no vacancy 
exists just because ultimately they all will save money by dtdng 

These quotes illustrate a View of a hidden Job martet In which the job 
ii Mot onl/ hidden fro* the public view, 1t 1s hidden from th« Internal view 
&p4 **an from th« person who must create 1t, In this context, hidden Job 
«arvet Jobs com into existence only whan tha Job seeker stimulate! th« artnd* 
of people »*1th the authority to hire by pointing out previously Unpercelved 
^os^tfail Ui*t, Th* idaa H to give the employer an actual demonstration of 
one's sfcliK, (o that ha teas one's wOrth and moves Institutional fUrrUrt to 
create a position, tye literature appeals to visualize application of the 
technique primarily In the professional and managerial Job merfceti A jofo- 
',*ek(ng aoVertlsirtg -w17TriTng"a previously non-existent position through 

*ti« creation Of a marketing plan for an agency's major account 1s a common 
wHIort jpUture plot. At a lower level One might propose a role as a materials 
e/pediter i*N<r production process. The literatura does not conceive of a 
lathe operator, for .example, emerging with a Job following research Into 
toWfrig an organizational problem. The difference Is In the technological 
nature or structure of the job. The creation of^new positions via the Infor* 
rational interview process appear* appl t cable only to a 1 1m1 ted range of 
occupation;, but it be successful for a few with the required imagination 

Ho>#e?*!% while this appears to be the most frequent implied definition 
*fia Midden Job market 1n the literature, u is not the only one. [n fact, 
Jackson *n& was apparently the Coiner of the phrase, uses it quite dtffer- 
as *)oo openings or employment needs which exist on a gWen dtiy and are 
'.at t *3/Qrr.n*d tn the pgollc rn^la [?80]/* This v(ew impTles an a'.^umptlon 
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that all Job opening* ought to be lifted 1n some publicly accessible roedfiM ' 
and that* therefore, those which art not ere, in foow MnMi hidden, $lnc# 
«*o*t employers do not choose to Hit their vacancies U I* not Surprising 
that Jackson estlatates th<t f Igur* to b* 80 percent [204] end Uthrop 79 
percent (286], though th#f If* definitions of the hidden market tor* ere not at 
precise. If on* uses the Jackson definition, the 8LS Htudy Show* the fonwl 
listing intermediaries of *ent ads* the 0</bl1c employment service, private 
cnftpioywwit agencies, school placement servlcas, feddfjl/ state and local 
civil *emce agencies, union hiring balls* and promotional journal* at the 
source of 3H,4 percent of all Job* obtained {2At\ I#ev1fl0 68*6 percent to the 
if/ ,/m§1 unlisted sources, Th« be*t estimate Of th« Job* developed which did 
not e*tst until the Jobseefcer contacted the employer 1* found 1fl Gr^novetter 
f \Tt\. He found that 35,3 percent of hi* professional, technic*!, end nana* 
'j*rUl sample obtained jobs which had not previously existed* Thus the 
hidden Job market does exist and Is a useful concept but only If more care- 
fully 4*f1n*rf than most of the tern's users have bothered to do. 

Iftll rfldlMfrnal Approach 

There is a subtle difference between the concept of the "hldo^ii job 
turret" as most generally used and "informal contacts** though they are fre- 
quently used Interthangeably, The most frequent use of the hidden Job market 
cottepL m essence says: "T^ere are potential Job opportunities /but there 
that no une knows about yet* If I can get myself In the door* identify an 
organizational need* and take steps toward sowing 1t, the employs* win see 
my value and create a new position for me," The traditional approach recog* 
ni/*% the importance of developing Informal contact networks but Is somewhat 
wjrf* passive In acct;>t)ng the existing occupational structure* The strategy 
ktutouraqe% job'-nckers to use all methods available to them* both formal and 
informal, and to develop personal contacts with and establish access to those 
in influential pusltlons. The end goal Is that of being the first One 
thought of and contacted wh* an opening occurs. *To be recommended one must 
first be remembered,* 

One approach attempts to provider employers with the incentive to create 
*<icattt*L*s to dccon§m6al& the Jobsoeker and his skills whllu the other focuses 
m placing thtr individual Jobseakor at the front of the employment line for 
whenever the employer Identifies a vacancy or employment n«f?d* While recon- 
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n 1*1 ng these differences* the advice of ftt rod on developing contact* It Iden- 
tic*). 

ArtftfS of Agreement 

IhelnUrylgw, Jn both Strategist tljere ere extensive area* of conation agree- 
ment. It It In these, despite the ilttlit blai of all of the corrroerclal 
literature, that there ere approaches u table by those near the bottom of the 
occupational ladder. The Interview It one «uth «x«mp1e< The tntervlaw la 
uniformly seen a* the key ftep In effective Job search* The key to the Inter* 
view H to be whet the company It looking fOr*-to be "that next man with the 
greater promise [27g]." Extensive section* of the corrwierclal job search 
books are devoted to Interview preparation Including common questions and 
appropriate appearance-**metchlng the kind of drfttS with the kind of work, 
rmn-vcfrba) tofrmunlcatlon, Imago building* comfortable speech* and to forth. 
It Is the Interview that weeds out the unprepared applicants. The literature 
stresses the word "unprepared 11 rather than "unqualified* for the authors 
1 regard thorough interview preparation as being capable of compensating for 
limited qualifications, Insufficient effort 1n earlier steps becomes bla- 
tantly apparent In the Interview. 

) You will be at a disadvantage precisely to the degree that 

, /on have tried to cut comers In yuur research [2643. 

Only one person In seven knows with reasonable clarity what 
^ th *Y want out of life, ¥ou can Join the rare group when you 
A Asharpen and clarify the understanding you have of which skills 
\ Vlng you a sense of fulfillment [2B0L 

\ Hijch of the literatures, stresses the Importance of av^dlng the per* 
wvfan departments of organizations. The qual 1 1 les and Criteria valued by 
t'fir*dfiji*l types tend to be far removed from the perceptions arid Interests Of 
hip actual line managers* It Is argued* Whereas personnel departments are 
-*n as basically negative screening devices* the literature views Ulpse with 
hiring Authority as being more aware <»f potential, of enthusiasm, of 
dtn tr© , and mure w( 1 1 Ing to discount the negative In the face' of strong 
Positives. "fou can onl. be hired by he who has the power to s*i/ yes 

Jobieek#rs ar* counseled to be honest In answering but to offer no 
"vjatlve infornfitlon about themselves, "let your light so shine but don't 
attempt a snow job [280]/ The literature give* examples of ways 'to hide 
ferogaury 1 n forma Hon , such as using a functional resume format rothur than 
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chronological tu hide period* of unemployment, melting down Isolated unlm* 

presslve experiences Into their skill components, and methods of expressing 

negative tnfoniiation to as to mlnlmUe Interviewer bias* 

Jobseekers are encouraged to be natural In Interviews, to treat each as 

a learning experience, and to look at the Interviewer as an equal* To do so 

the literature stresses practice In answering difficult questions In role 

playing sttuattuns* Furthermore, practice Interviews with <1rms In which 

the Individual Is not particularly .Interested and mock Interviews with 

friends ami contacts In decisionmaking positions ere suggested* Experience In 

Interviewing hulps one to feel comfortable* to act natural, to establish a 

rappurt with the decision maker* and to more quickly develop lasting end 

influential contacts* 

An Interview Is a subjective encounter where the Interviewer 
decide* whether h* likes you enough as a person to associate with 
you professionally fqr eight or more hours a day . * * So recog* 
nine that personality* presence of mind, and enthusiasm count for 
a lot [?/4j, 

Ihe Interview Is a personal process. Decisions are made oh subJecVlve 

criteria. The employer has no effective way of knowing In advance whether 

the applicant can do the Job* He only knows whether he likes the applicant" 

on first Impressions, The commercial literature stresses these Interpersonal 

aspects and ways of dealing with them. Rapport can be established by exploit* 

iny common Interests discovered vis objects In the employer's office; l,e,i 

trophies, paintings* pictures of his family; through Identifying mutual 

.friends- and associations; and by determining the Interviewer's frame of mind 

And responding to It [264, ?66* 272], 

YQur task Is not that of educating your prospective employer 
as much as It Is of trying to read hi % mind , v , T^ahslate your 
skills Into his language and values [264]* 

Advice to Jobseekers preparing for the Interview goes beyond the urgings 
tor npprnprlate dress, showers on Interview daySi haircuts and nonconsplclous 
perfumes. Some advocate mapping out In advance the course one woul ' like to 
stfe.ihe Interview take, familiarisation or memorization of points one wishes 
to make, and taking a few minutes prior to the Interview just to relax and 
engage In some sort of self concept building exercise such as writing achieve- 
ments. on a card and reviewing It to reassure oneself 1 as to Inherent worth 
[2/ s 2m). 
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Every work In the body of commercial literature reviewed stresses the 
importance of writing thank you letters. This Is Identified as one of thtf 
keys to success, one of the .small things that can make tremendous differences 
in employer responses. An effective Tetter should thank, summarize tht 
Interview, express further Interest, and, Ideally* draw conclusions or fur* 
ther thought on the Items discussed In the interview. 

Resumes, Thousands of pages in many books have been written on resume 
preparation and the most affective way to use them. Advice concerning them 
spreads from those suggesting mailing copies to llsts-of employers, agencies* 
and in r ^ponse to want ads [263* 267] to those who dismiss their Importance 
as part of a numbers game that places the jnbseeker In a situation where the 
odds are overwhelmingly against him or her [265]. 

Traditionally the resume has been a summary sheet of the jobseeker's 

ACcompi isbments and 1 1fe history, Commercial books . particularly those 

published ovi»r five y*ars ago* contain page after page of examples of stan* 

dard chronological resumes [268, 269. 270* ?M, 275, 291, 296]. The more 

recent commercial literature discourages use of this format, saying that It 

H Httle more than a professional obituary > In its place are formats Such as 

Irish's Afunctional resume [281]/ Lathrop's "qualification brief '[285]'/ 

Haldane's "Job Power Report [280]." and Bolt's* "broadcast letter [269]. * 

Their emphasis Is on projecting the applicants value to the employer rather 

than dwelling on the past. 

Companies and Individuals are concerned about the future-- 
resumes tell of thtf past. Resumes trust be future oriented. They 
must tftow that yffli know where you are going. You want your 
personality In it. not your professional obituary [279]. 

In a functional resume the jobseeker states his career objective In the 
type of work he Is looking for and then presents the relevant skills he 
possesses and the positions he has held under a heading of 'Indications of 
Potential Valued Hjldane's "Job power report** concept *s somewhat different 
tn that h*> encourages the jobseeker to make no statement about the kind of 
job he or she wants. Since job titles differ in different organizations he 
revises that stating *n objective may limit the employer'* perceptions of the 
'ubseeker's suils. and that not revealing the job objecLive\will make the 
interviewer <uK whkt tnc seeker wants, and OPen the door to thi interview. 
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The "Job Power Report,* which ha wrote for a high school aged audience, 
consists of what Hajdane calls listing of proven skills and talents [280). 
The jobseeker is told to be sure he or she can support each claim, to list 
less developed skills as beginning skills* and to state these skills in such 
a way as to elicit employer questions. The concept 1s particularly 
suggested for new workers who hav* had fragmented work histories for It 
allows them to lump these Isolated jobs together rather than burying their 
skills under a suspicious looking chronological listing. tathrop's 
constructions for preparation of the ^Qualifications brief 1 ! 1s\pe of the 
best works on resumes and cover letters for job seekers from high school 
Oropouts to management candidates [285). 

Though their formats vary* the authors of the resume literature agr«e on 
sow basic points. The jobseeker must stress strengths- -youth* experience, 
eiithus1asm"uhatev?r sets him Or her apart. He or she is encouraged to be 
selective, to 11st every relevant piece of information that may support the 
bio for the job, but not to present an entire life in miniature. . 

while resume preparation 1s widely covered, a warning to exercise ceu* 
tton 1s issued. The resume is ah Important tool, but. it 1s not a search 

strategy in Itself. Bolles forcefully describes the follies and inefft- 

* *** 

clences of the "numbers game" and identifies jobseekers relying on resumes as 

one of Its major victims. 

A study Of a number of different companies revealed that 
those companies sent Out one invitation to an interview for every 
?45 resumes they received on average. This average represented a 
range between companies which consented to One interview for 
eveoj£36 resumes . . / to companies which sent Out one invitation 
^ toJpMtiteryiew for every 1,188 resumes received [264, p. 13). 

Such statistics have led Bolles and others to discount the emphasis 
traditionally placed on resumes. The reasun 1s not their lack of potential 
importance but the tendency of jobseekers to limit their search efforts' to 
such passive activities as mailing enormous numbers of resumes. The resume 
is an (Important tool but not an answer in itself. 

A sking for a Job. Many of the authors of the commercial literature 
[2$$. 266. 270, 272, 280], particularly those basing their approach*on the 
Mdde*\ job market, suggest that jobseekers approach potential employers on 
the premise of an informational interview and that they never ask for a job. 
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V. 

Like drowning in a river* asking for a job is like asking for 
help. If you hear a cry but cannot stria, you can do nothing but 
feel badly, u is the sane for an employer *ith no openings ... 
Don't make him feel bad. Never ask for a job [280]. 

They counsel jobseekers to never ask for a job unless Certain that there 

is an opening because in this way one can not get turned down; 'one does not 

have to ask for help; one does not cause others to fe*l bad; and one can 

reduce interview tension. H 

The executive occupies the post uncomfortable spot in the inter* 
view. Whatever the ipplic*|nt can do to lessen the executive's dis- 
comfort, the brighter his prospects [279]. 

The system foregoes the depression of one being turned down for a 
job for the individual never asks far one [280]. 

In this approach asking for a job corns later, you never ask for a job 
or accept a job offer at this point. The initial interview is exploratory. 
The jobseeker looks at the comply; the decisionmaker gets a free look art the 
individual. Contact is established and general impressions are formed. 
Asking for a job corns after follow up research and weighing alternatives. 

Other authors advocate approaching the employer directly am* forth* 
rightly answering his questions: Why are you here? Precisely what can you 
do for me? and How much is 1t going to cost me (277]? Some of these authors 
suggest methods for obtaining a fast and positive resjKmse from the employer 
and suggest pushing to get a job Offer [243]. 

The techniques prescribed by the authors are different but the phil- 
osophies are similar. Each is a way of expressing to the jobseeker the? 
principle that only the jobseeker is in control of the job search. The first 
*ays "You are. In control, >ach the employers under the pretext (context) 

of seeking information. Explore and feel the environment. Don't accept a 
job tf its offered and don't ask for a job. Take the information youjcol* 
lect. weigh' it. and decide which employer you wish to work Tor. Research a 
problem relative to his .organization, find solutions or steps to solutions 
using your discovered talents. Return for a job interview with the decision* 
raker, allowing him to create an opening that' accommodates you." The second 
approach ^s the more tradition*] one in that 1t doesn't hinge on the concept 
of \the hidden job market. Sut igain the Ifteraure tries to motivate the 
jobseeker to be assertive. 

Srej«s don't make the man. but a man with a program who 
knows w**ert! he is going can oake his own breaks [279]. 
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You may not be able to find the job that has all that you 
want. But why not aim for 1t, and then settle for less if and 
when you find out that you simply have to, tton*t foreclose the 
matter prematurely [264], 

The question of when a Jobseeker should ask for a job 1s a delicate one 
anJ the commercial literature Is not unanimous Jn its reccmmendation. The 
value of the ^nfomatlonal Interview approach 1s not to be dismissed or 
prematurely limited to those seeking professional or managerial positions, 
tt 1s seen as particularly useful in the case of young people* new entrants 
into the job market. Specifically, the informational Interview Is a neat 
device for gaining access to the real decisionmaker and avoiding the person- 
nel department. Such contacts are -of undeterminable value. Also* simply 
put, labor market Information 1 1s a valuable commodity and direct employer 
contact is a preferable or companion source to library research, etc. Fur- 
tneraore, after an informational interview* the jobseeker would have the 
information necessary to compose a well focussed, job specific resume. 

If the jobseeker is aware that no openings exist, then the informational 
interview approach Is a means for getting a foot through the door and estab- 
lishing contact. • the status of.openings'is unknown* a mixed strategy may 
be possible, particularly for'yoyng jbbseekers. The jobseeker can Initially 
ask for a job, and upon finding none available switch tracks by saying some* 
thing to the effect of '1 appreciate that information. I am very Interested 
\t\ the type of work your organization does and serioui about exploring a 
career in this fie\d. 1 have had some experience and have done extensive 
Hbr&ry research, but bei^young I can alwaysN^enefit from others' percep- 
tions, knowledge, and advice. ,Could you spare me a few minutes to discuss 
your Perceptions of the fOture of your business* and your advice as to how a 
young person like pyself could gain entrance into such a challenging and 
Rowing field?* The words are not terribly important but the ability to make 
use of the informational Interview tactic while still stating one's real 
purpose 1$ con>atiole with the commercial literature's emphasis on honesty 
and forthngntness [264, 265]., 

Acceptance and Rejection. The sequence of job search steps culminates 
)u t**6i£r a job offer or rejection. In 'turn, a Job offer can be accepted, or 
(•ejected. Dealing with . the negative possibility first, the literature 
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su^ests always trying to turn rejection. into something positive. If nothing 

else, doing so hettfs Che jobseefcer avoid becoming depressed. Reference 1s 

even made to cases where reWfeion and the manner in which the jobseeker has 

handled It has ted to job offeYs. 

Accept rejection gracefully, leave the situation open ended 
and follow up your Interview and rejection with a letter of 
appreciation C279]. • ^\ 

If turned down, express disappointment! turn the situation 
around by letting \Ke employer off the hook, and then ask him for 
a referral [280]. " / 

Et takes a degree of fortitude uncommon to most Individuals to turn 
rejection into a positive or to at feast neutralize Its negative effect. The 
commercial literature holds Jfiat If the jobseeker really knows himself or 
herself and has discovered his or.^her abilities and potential, rejection 
loses nwch of its sting and Che jobseeker will be 1 able to respond appro* 
pnately to the employer; "Remember, the boss or head you met is under more 
stress than you are [264]." 

Thanking the employer! letting him off the hook for having rejected the 
jppl t cation, lowing him that his rejection doesn't produce dejection, and 
asking his advice can often land the interviewer 1n the jobseeker'% camp and 
produce further referrals. If nothing else, he may remember the seeker next 
tt>ae a vacancy occursv^ f 

Handling a job Naffer Properly can be a more enjoyablei hut equally 

unnerving experience. Authors suggest never flatly turning down or accepting 

an offer initially but engaging in bargaining strategy. 

Never flatly turn down an >ffer. Every kind fit job offer 
can be turned t;ito something better, and every, starting pay can 
be raised [280j. 

when Che interviewer mentions salary ranges take the top 
figure and repeat it. Say *Hmmm.' Think about it; count to 30. 
and look at the person. If the interviewer really wants to hire 
you, he will raise the offeV Aftc 45 seconds, most people 
can't stand the silence [299]. 

The point and emphasis again is for the joeseeker to understand the 
s/s-tem j ■■■ <s to take art active role in the process. Tne few minutes it takes 
w research a company's pay scale, whether by library research, 'personal 
contact, or conversations with competitors, can be i.nporCanC in handling the 
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situation when the offer comes and may lead to tetter offers from the organi- 
zation or elsewhere by playing offers against each other [284]. Furtheroore, 
every job hunter owes It to hifrself or herself to understand the system so as 
to be able xh handle the Shock o£_reiaction [264]. 

Group Efforts. A final interesting point.„of strategy Which emerges from 
the commercial literature is the recommendation encouraging group effort in 
job search. Several of the cownerclftl works [264, 279, 280, 289, 291] en- 
courage the jobseeker to band with other jobseekers and coordinate their 
search efforts. The group 'is seen as an important force in combating the 
discouragemerit and fears Inherent in t£ie job search process. 

Five major fears hit Jobseekers. Fear of rejection, fear of 
* ignorance . . . Fear of what to Say at interviews. Fear of not 
getting a job quickly. Fear of getting the wrong one [280). 

Each per s our has some kinds. of excellence, arid the purpose is 
to help each become aware of the skills £nd talents that coofeine 
to make that excellence a reality* with potential for Improvement 
1280]. / 

The commercial literature promoted group effort as a powerful concept, 
naloane titles his groups "Job Cooperatives 1 * and encourages the members of 
these copps to work as a group throughout the job search process [280]. 
Several reasons for collaborating with other jobseekers are given 1n the 
literature. Assessment of Individual talents 1s facilitated by the views and 
opinions of others. Often others can identify skills that the Individual 
fails to realize* Secondly, a group is able to engage in a greater number of 
Ittfortnatlonal interviews and follow up more job leads than individual. 
Thirdly, 'one group member responding to a job opening may not wet the em- 
ployer's needs but may be able to refer a group Aiember who does, further- 
more, the concept of a job club may Interest employers, gain public recogni* 
tier, and through the actions of past club members become an initial door 
opener for other club members. Though lacking detailed analysis, the com- 
nercia! authors advocating the group concept report impressive successes 
through the Procedure. m ) + 

[ 

Sa l a ry and Conclusions- ^ " 

£1) The commercial literature assists an important portion of those 
engaged \n joo search but >s elitist in that ft addresses the 



higher levels among the jobseekers. The emphasis 1s upon the well* 
educated highly qual If led worker seeking a professional or manager* 
ial position. The literature does not specifically address the pro* 
blems of minorities, ghetto residents, the unskilled, those likely 
to be enrollees in employment and training programs or even the bulk 
of clerical, sales, skilled, and semiskilled workers, 

(2) Individual aspirations and talent identification is given major 
emphasis. The literature implicitly assumes that good jobs exist 
or can be created for the jobseeker and that the missing element 

is for the IndividuaVto identify his desires and then strive toward 
his goal. The process of discovery takes on religious or at least 
humanistic overtones. The philosophical emphasis 1s on discovering 
the individual's innate design or God's blueprint for the individ- ■ 
ual. Reference to general .economic conditions, labor market con- 
cepts, and industry trends such as primary and secondary markets, 
fast growth and dying Industries, and so forth are largely ignored 
or left by implication to the information interview by most authors. 

(3) The authors can be divided into two distinct groups in their atti- 
tudes toward the use of labor market intermediaries. One group 
advocates teaching people to find jobs by using as many methods, 
formal and informal* as possible. The second group rejects use of 
standard institutions and advocates identification and obtainment 
o/ jobs through the concept of the hidden job market. Again appar- 
ent is the literature's focus on jobseekers able to manipulate the 
hidden job market rather than those constrained by their own limita- 
tions or the technological structure of the job. 

(4) These two alternative* strategies involve some Commonalities as 
well as distfnct divergences. Both emphasize the importance of 
self assessment and skill identification, interview preparation, 
and follow up methods. The major difference between the strat- 
egies is basic. The traditional approach incurring use of all 
methods and the development of informal informational networks 
has an end goal of making the job seeker the first one thought of 
and contacted when an opening occurs. The hidden job market tech- 
nique or that of the sel^ designated "creative minority 1 ' 1s for 



the jobseeker to research, the organization that interests him* 
identify an organizational problem or possibility* approach the 
one person with line hiring authority* and persuade him or her to 
create an opening or position which didn't exist previously. 

(5) The commercial literature assumes that success or failure in the job 
search process rests in the individual jobseeker's hands. Each is 
responsible for his own outcome. Most indfet the present system 
and the established Intermediaries* but whether or not they are in 
this group* the emphasis of most authors is on overcoming such bar- 
riers to reach the goal of career oriented employment. 

(6) While traditional job search institutions and methods are persist- 
ently derided in the literature* there is no data on the success 
of the expressed alternatives. The frequently cited statistic 
that traditional methods do not work for 80 percent to 95 percent 
of jobseekers is supported by no known source-of data and is con* 
tradicted by unemployment rates; On the other hand* the advocates 
of the hidden job market concept and use of other commercially advo- 
cated methodologies rely on only ancedotal evidence to support the 
supposed superiority of their methods. 

Lessons for Job Search Training Programs 

Despite its limitations* the commercial literature underlines several 
general concepts and points to some specific item? that should be considered 
in designing and* implementing effective job search assistance efforts. 

(1) In the upper echelons of the professional and managerial occupa- 
tions* the shrewd player tends to identify with and learn from a 
mentor. The graduate student aligns himself with the renowned 
professor; the junior executive casts his lot with the rising top 
manager. Voosely extrapolating* the' commercial literature is the 
mentor of the ^middle class of occupations." Job search assis- 
tance programs must recognize the needs of those they serve. Such 
programs, through public service* public relations* and proven 
service to employer and jobseeker can become the mentor of those 
they serve, 

(2) The £roup concept is an important component of job search training 
efforts. Literature and seminars can be highly motivational but 
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motivation dissipates quickly with the depressions and failures of 
job search. Group job search experience helps maintain individual 
motivation. The group buoys up its Individual members. 

(3) Self-assessment and skill Identification techniques are appropriate 
but not essential in job search training programs. Even those job 
seekers who cannot manipulate the labor market to their own advan- 
tage can profit from having a clear idea of what they want in a job 
and what they can contribute to 1t. Information Interviewing may be 
an important tool 1n this respect. Jobseekers need to spend time 
exploring "what's out there and what can I do M and decide what to 
look for before starting to search. Proper skill identification 
can have a substantial Impact on jobseeker self image and search 
success. On the other hand, the jobseeker is not making a life time 
commitment and any experience is a gain for the inexperienced and 
may be a step toward the "right job." # 

(4) A large portion of the commercial literature characterizes formal 
intermediaries as being relatively Ineffective for the jobseekers 
that the literature addresses. It would be a mistake for those 
implementing job search assistance programs to discount the stan- 
dard intermediaries merely on the basis of these statements. The 
commercial literature addresses those most capable of locating 
employment without intermediate assistance. Secondly* this litera- 
ture addresses the seeker of jobs which the employer often does not 
list with any intermediary. Less self sufficient groups such as 
those served^by many job search assistance programs may benefit 
from intermediary contact. Secondly* operational contact between 
Intermediary personnel and job search training staff is a poten- 
tially important linkage for programmatic success. . 

(5) The commercial literature places little weight upon the value of 
labor market information. That does not prove that such informa- 
tion is not desirable, but that the literature addresses a level 
of job and job seeker for whom knowledge is assumed. Job search 
training programs may be strengthened by inclusion of a labor market 
component. Understanding' the Industrial* occupational and techno- 
logical dimensions of labor markets; the external and internal dim- 
ensions which produce the concepts of segmentation and shelters; 
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and the primary and secondary dimensions of* labor markets can aid 



jobseekers to identify and seek out progression routes and advance* 
ment channels and to plan for movement from secondary to primary 
market positions. Likewise, a fundamental understanding of the roles 
of the numerous intermediaries in the labor market can facilitate 



(6) Job search hhi a companion process, recruitment and selection on * 
the; demand side of the labor market, v The commercial, literature 
alludes to 'a fairly consistent pattern of recruitment practices 
among firms, but provides no assessment of its diversity or the 
institutions involved. Familiarity* with the recruitment process 
can relieve some of the anxiety and tension associated with job 
search and help job seekers to^learn the people side of the re* . 
cruitment process and handle it proficiently. 

(7) The commercial literature identifies the interview as a critical 
component in the hiring process. Given the subjective nature of 1 
much employment decision making, and the preponderant use of the 
interview in selection, interview preparation must be a major com- 
ponent of, the job search assistance program. 

(8) The informational interview deserves experimentation. The tool 
appears to have value as a means of collecting information, of by- 
passing the personnel office, and of establishing personal contact, 

(9) Trie commercial literature largely ignores the beneficiaries of job 
search training programs. Many of its conclusions would.be mis- 
leading and frustrating for them. Their horizons must typically be 
more limited. Nevertheless, there is much in the emphasis on the 
interview and the need for motivational "hype" which is critical to 
a successful program. 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Program Literature 



by Katherine Silver 

The stated purpose of this four part literature review has been to 
extract information to aid those charged with the responsibility of designing 
job search training programs and teaching job search skills. With discussion 
of the theoretical, empirical, and commercial literature behind us, we now 
focus our attention on the program literature—analysis of workshop handouts 
and official publications. How does that which is being taught in the pro* 
gram setting—the current state of the art —compare with the information we 
have pulled from the three accompanying bodies of literature? How consistent 
are the provided forms of job search assistance with established research 
results concerning effective job search process? What recommendations for 
program changes can be suggested as a result of such comparison? The avail* 
able literature is voluminous and repetitive but not readily available to 
nonparticipants of workshops. Therefore, only an illustrative sampling of 
sources 1s analyzed here. 

The Program Literature 

Items reviewed Included various workshop handouts and official publica- 
tions, Among these were the following: Job Search Information Training Guide 
and Merchandising Your Job Talents , publications of the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor; and various state publica- 
tions such as Who Gets the Job by the Illinois Job Service and Guide to Pre - 
paring A Resume by the New York State Department of Labor. 

Or * 

General Strategy - ° 

Tips and Suggestions 

The efficient usage of time by careful planning and effective organiza- 
tion is often said to make the difference between finding a job and remaining 
unemployed,* The operational slogan of most of the program literature seems 
to be "the more the better/ 1 That is. it is better to mail out 200 resumes 
than mail out 50 since the response rate is going to be 10 percent at most. 
Those that differ with this opinion point out that one wastes one's time* 
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asks for discouragement* and could be more effective by directing the search 
toward the likely sources of employment. The job seeker is counseled to 
assemble all documents and needed material in advance and above all else, to 
be persistent in his or her search efforts. 

Follow all leads. No one disagrees with this but many do not point out 
all that it might involve. As a general philosophy, it poses no problem, but 1 
the "Jiow" is rarely gone Into in such detail as would make it an applicable 
approach. The only consistently mentioned way of finding "secondary" leads 
is that of, after contacting an employer and being told that there are no 
openings, asking if the employer knows of anyone else who is hiring. 

One source suggests a balanced search ^between "random Inquiries and 
costly long-term planning. 1 * This is in contrast to other publications/hand- 
outs which do not really inform the job seeker of the consequences in terms 
of projected length of search of different kinds of approaches. As in all 
the literature, the planning advice is dominated by an underlying prejudice 
towards the white collar or professional job seeker. Service and blue collar 
workers and the kind of information necessary for their effective search is 
essentially ignored. There is no mention of the right time to drop by a 
restaurant or the appropriate strategy for visiting construction sites. 
Sending^out 200 resumes might keep a waitress busy, but it is not going to 
get her a job, and will definitely lengthen her time in unemployment and 
probably drive her to the brink of suicide. : 

The need to concentrate the search is stressed and is probably the only 
suggestion that would apply to all job seekers alike. r Job. search is a 40- 
hour a week job and to avoid wasting time, the need for temporal and special 
planning is stressed. Such things as calling in the morning in order to set 
up interviews in the afternoon, mapping out the city so as to be able to 
covsr all the companies/industries in a specific geographic location, and 
having an extensive mailing list before starting a mail campaign are con- 
sidered basic methods to always keep 1n mind. 

Materials Used 

In order to facilitate planning, many programs supply worksheets to be 
used by the job seeker to keep tracjc of and organize the search. Lists of 
job leads may vary from a simple form that joins together all kinds of con- 
tacts to separate sheets to be used depending on the kind of lead being 
followed, i.e., employers to contact with possible openings, employers with 
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openings listed in want ads, friends and relatives to contact, ex-employers, 
and so forth. Worksheets also vary in terms of the Implied contact process: 
some are only lists, whereas others may be in the form of checklists with all 
the different possible contacts such as initial interview date, follow-up, 
secondary- lepds , etc. 

Perhaps tfte most confusing aspect of this entire process is the seeming- 
ly inherent contradiction between targeting, that is , narrowing down the 
search by 4 careful analysis of -oneself and the labor market, and making as 
many contacts as possible. One would assume that the extent to which a job 
seeker spreads him/herself thin would depend on the type of job he/she was 
seeking and the level of preparation for that kind of work. However* whether 
it be in official publications addressed to all job seekers or in programs 
which may or may not be directed toward a particular kind of job seeker, the 
concept of different strategies for different people is rarely if ever men- 
tioned. Rather, handouts seem to reflect a kind of idealist philosophy which 
will not vary according to specific situations. 

Finding the Opening 

Most handouts do not make any distinction between the search (and all 
the contact strategy involved) for jobs which are advertised and the research 
involved In finding out about employers who have not advertised jobs but may 
consciously or unconsciously have jobs available. Although it seems' obvious 
that each situation required a different strategy, the + tendfency is to group 
these two processes together and call the whole thing "finding job leads." 
The confusion, then, 1s two-fold: 

a. The gathering of information: i.e., research into potential 
employers vs. intermediaries who have advertised jobs. 

b. Methods of contact. 

Sometimes these two aspects overlap as is the case with "walk-ins." 
Obviously* in this instance, the two t steps are one— the process of discover- 
ing potential employers, will be identical with contacting those employers. 
These distinctions are not pointed out. 

Completeness of information about sources of job information may vary 
anywhere from ^a list of five major intermediaries , i.e., the employment 
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service, private employment agencies, want ads, the civil service, the yellow 
pages, and an eight page list of local resources for finding, out about poten- 
tial employers. This difference would seem to go along with the constituency 
of the participants or the audience to which the publication is directed. 
For instance, wherever extensive information is given about "prospective 
employers 11 which includes reference materials, the job-seeking population is 
genecajjy conceived to be of a higher skill level. The next break would be a 
less extensive job resource list which would include the more obvious inter- 
mediaries and resource sources. The next cut would be, as stated abbve, the 
most popular intermediaries, maybe mixed in with a few research resources for 
prospective employers. 

Information about Intermediaries 

There is some information available about the use of specific inter-, 
mediaries. As can be expected, information is generally limited to want ads, 
private employment agencies, and the public employment service. The kinds of 
information available are as follows: 

Want ads: Information on "reading the want ads" was limited to abbre- 
viations and format explanations. In none of the materials reviewed, was 
there any information about "dreams of .glory" sales ads, how to recognize an 
agency ad, or what kind of ad to be suspicious about because of certain kinds 
of appeals. 

Private Employment Agencies: Information on PEAs seemed to be more 
complete. Most concentrated on methods of payment and going rates. Usually 
included is the fact that it will cost money but may save personal time. In 
one handout which was widely distributed, it was stated that PEAs hold approx- 
imately 75 percent of available job openings and private enterprise expansion 
positions. " 

Employment Service: Very little information was offered on how to use 
the ES although services offered were described in some detail and services 
such as Job Bank, testing and counseling services, and LMI libraries (where 
they exist, mainly in California) are listed. 

Relative Importance in Search 

This is another area of relative difficulty and contradiction and does 
in a sense parallel the problems cited in the section on job vacancy informa- 
tion above. Because of the limited scope of this analysis (which includes 
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only the handouts from the programs) it is difficult to correlate participant 
make-up by job level , overall philosophy, and Stress placed .on various 
sources. Certain generalizations and observations can be made, however. 

a. Official publications (from DOL or state Job Service) unanimously 
emphasize! the efficiency and importance of using the public employment sen* 
vice. The common appeal is that the ES has: more llstings-in more occupa- 
tional categories than any other single source; that its staff knows about 
job openings, even among employers who have not listed with ES; that there 
are many local offices conveniently located; that the computerized job bank 
connects people and jobs within. a metropolitan or larger area; that it offers 
counseling and career consultation; and is free. This is not ^necessarily to 
the exclusion of other sources, but the bias is obvious. Official publica- 
tions also suggest the more traditional intermediaries and by exclusion if 
nothing * else, deemphasize the search for potential employers who have riot 
advertised openings. 

b. . Those handouts which give extensive information about resources 
available to find out about potential employers are obviously emphasizing 
this approach as opposed to the exclusive use of traditional intermediaries 
It would seem that this emphasis would be used in a workshop for semi* 
professional, professional , or at least white collar workers, but this judg- 
ment is hard to make from the information available. No workshop was found 
that disdained the use of traditional intermediaries as is a practice pre- 
valent in the commercial literature. Certain programs simply seemed to give 
more information about alternative sources of job leads, i.e., the unadver- 
♦tised marketplace. 

c. Although perhaps not prevalent enough, mention is made about the 
more generalized aspects to be considered in deciding what kinds of inter- 
mediaries to use. The trade-off between time and money is mentioned espe- 
cially in relation to the use of private employment agencies. In this con- 
text 1t is pointed out that a job seeker, by using this intermediary, is 
perhaps saving time by not hating to do the research but will have to pay a 
fee for the services. There is also very little emphasis on the concept of 
levels of competition for advertised as opposed to unadvertised jobs. Just 
as these two kinds of sources are mixed together without the proper distinc- 
tion between them, the relative advantages of one as opposed to the other is 
essentially ignored. 



d. Friends and relatives are often said to be "the way most people find 
jobs." 

The Written Word 

Most job search approaches make use of written Contacts with potential 
employers, though there is considerable difference in the degree of stress. 
Preparation of these written documents may or may not overlap ir\to other 
aspects of the search such as self-analysis in the case of resumes or 
follow-up techniques as is the case with those documents needed for that 
purpose. 

More than any other single aspect, the relative importance given to the 
written word in job search indicates the kind of job seeker addressed. For 
obvious reasons, reliance on the written word depends on the kind of job 
"being sought, the academic/ intellectual/ verbal/written preparation of the 
applicant, and the extent to which the search is job- as opposed to career* 
oriented. The program literature generally, seems to prefer the written word 
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to the telephone contact or the direct employer approach. 

Besides the overall emphasis on the written word, there are some diver- 
gent views as to the relative importance among the written documents them r 
selves.' For the same reasons, this should reflect the makeup of the job 
seeking population. Views may vary anywhere from claiming that the applica- 
tion is th^ most important single aspect of the search, to ignoring the 
application completely and placing most of the emphasis on the resume or 
letter of'applicatlon. The specifics of these differences will be dealt with 
when each kind of document is discussed. 

Employment Applications < 

a. Preparatory steps: information necessary to have on hand 
Emphasis is placed on the necessity to have certain information on hand 
and veil organized before attempting to fill out an employment application. 
Sometimes this process overlaps with the preparation of the resume which in 
turn may be considered part of the self/skills analysis process. Applica- 
tions are said to cover six general ideas, all of which must be prepared by 
the job seeker in advance. Advice is to be as specific as possible and soitie 
suggestions are made i n regard to how to obtain exact dates, names, and 
addresses if not readily available (i.e., contact ex-employers, etc.), The 
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six areas are as follows: personal information; physical -and mental health; 
educational background; position applying for* past work history; and refer- 
ences. General advice as to how to fill out the application form is usually 
limited to being specific and giving exact information* The section on work 
history is said to be the most important. The job seeker is told to list 
skills and duties not just a job title. Other than that, however, very 
little specific information is given. The t only other advice is that refer- 
ences should be informed that they are being used so that if the employer 
calls them they will be prepared, 

A small percentage of the materials mention the possible existence of a 
"personal statement section," This is said to be the "job seeker's chance to 
sell himself, 11 Catch phrases, laudatory remarks, and positive statements are 
suggested, 

\ b. Step-by-step instructions on how to fill out applications 
"Get two copies of the forms; 
Print first in pencil; 

Check for grammar, punctuation, and spelling mistakes; - 

Complete all items; ^ 

Account in positive way for unemployment periods; 

Attach documents with direct bearing on job* 

Always put phone number* 

Make necessary changes on pencil copy; 

Print 1n ink arjd keep pencil copy for reference." 

There are some other examples of step-by-step instructions, but this is 
the most common (with slight variations). It is also a good example of a 
common problem in all the literature, especially with applications. There 
seems to be, in this and in many other kinds of advice, a contradiction in 
the level of advice being given. Conceptually, this advice would only be 
conceived of for someone of negligent intellectual/literate preparation, and 
secondly a college graduate does not have to be told to check for grammar 
mistakes. There is not enough information given for someone who really would 
not know better than to be grammatically incorrect, "Account in positive way 
t for unemployment periods" is fine in theory, but without specific suggestions" 
it is, essentially, useless. * 
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Some handouts such as those 1 it the "Calvforrvfa Resource and Technical 
Guide 11 give much more complete instructions on filling out applications. 
Each possible question 1s reviewed and suggestions made as to how to fill it 
out. 

c* General tips * 
.These come in many fons but can be reduced to a few* basic suggestions* 
most of. which are common sense. The same seemingly Inherent contradiction 
can be pointed out here as in the other sections; some "of the suggestions 
would be apparent to those who could put them into practice while for those 
that need to be told these things* the information is not complete enough. 
Among the advice given is the following; Type or print In ink; always be 
positive; be specific and accurate; always be relevant to job applying for;- 
be careful; read entire application before beginning to fill it out;be brief 
and orderly; watch for fine print. 

d. Areas of possible difficulties and suggestions on how to cope 
This area is not covered in most of the materials. At most* the exis- 
tence of problem areas is mentioned .but ways cf dealing with them are* for 
the most part* very general suggestions rather than specific instructions. 
There are some exceptions* however* of more or less originality. Once again* 
' the problem of audience appears; Mho is being addressed and would the 1nfor-< 
mation be really useful to him/her? 

1. Whtfniind of job is being applied ~or? List only one job; be spe- 
cific; don't say "anything." 

2. Why do you feel you are suited to this type of work? Be positive! 

3. Ultimate career goal; don't be too specific; be relevant to present 
application. ■ 

4. Minimum salary: find out pay scale in company or leave open. 

N 5. Reason far leaving last 30b: if fired* explain without being neg- 
ative; use "green light" words that convey the message but * 
* do not have a negative effect on the prospective employer. 

6. May- we communicate with your present employer? Always say yes. 

7. Physical problems or limitations: list only those under doctor's 
care. " 4 
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3. Arrest or imprisonment: leave blank and explain in interview. 
9. Military status: if negative* explain in interview. 
10. Employment history: if spotty, try to fill in gaps with volunteer* 
self-employed. 

Only one handout gave a clear and universally applicable suggestion 
about the possibilities for dealing with possibly negative areas. The job 
seeker was given *t£e choice to: 

a. admit problem exists and describe problem on application 

b. leave question blank and explain in interview 

c. deny problem exists $ 

e. How used by employers 

Not much is actually said about the relative importance of the applica- 
tion in the job search process* but certain observations can be made fronj the 
materials themselves. Some of the official publications only mention the 
fact that the application exists and is part of the job search* but the 
energies are much more focused on the preparation of the resume. When rel- 
ative Importance is mentioned, the statement is almost unanimously: "The job 
application form may make the difference between getting the interview or 
not:" It is said to be the "first impression" the employer has of you, and 
therefore of utmost importance. It is said to be a reflection of what the 
employer wants -to know about you* but that it should be used as fully as 
possible to tell the employer # what yoij want him to know. There was no anal- 
ysis of the relative importance of the application* depending on the kind of 
job being sought. This seems to be a significant observation since in some 
-kinds of searches [i.e.* professional* career oriented) the application is 
balanced by or replaced by the resume or other written documents. For blue 
collar and service jobs, however* {he application would probably be the major 
opportunity for the job seeker to sell himself. 

f. Areas of disagreement— contradictions in the field 

The most marked contradiction* sometimes to be found even within one 
document* concerns the problem of answering questions which in some way 
Veflect badly on the applicant or lead into an area of difficulty better left 
uncovered. General tips and suggestions invariably state that the entire 



application should be completed, that no blanks should be left. On the other 
hand f when specific problems are mentioned, the applicant may be told to 
Cleave 1t blank.** 

The other area of contradiction 1s related to the question of lying. The 
problem 1s never dealt with as a moral issue* and when mentioned it 1s usu- 
ally by saying that lying will backfire and that employers have ways of 
checking up on the applicant. Judgment is left up to the job seeker as to 
whether or not statements could be followed up on or whether certain Items 
can just as well be covered up. 
g. Materials used 

The materials employed in regard to application Instruction Include: 
sample applications; vocabulary lists of words found on applications; vocab- 
ulary lists of words to use 1n filling out applications; red light vs. green 
light words; lists of legalities; questions that can/cannot be asked; and 
personal data forms to carry. 

Resumes 

a. Purposes of a resume 

Resumes do not get the job f they only can help one. get the interview. 
Essentially, the resume is an advertisement which must distinguish itself 
from among the thousands of resumes big firms see every day. They are also 
described as a tool for helping the job seeker organize his/her search by 
focusing on skills, experience, etc. (e.g., taking stock of him/her self). 

Secondary uses of th resume mentioned are: , to serve as a written 
reminder for the employer after the interview, to save the job seeker and the 
employers time by avoiding unnecessary interviews, and to establish a focus 
or jumping-off point for the interview itself. 

The Information given about resumes, perhaps more than any other aspect 
of the job search process, should be Indicative of the occupational = status 
and educational level of the job seeker. The usefulness or necessity of a 
resume would seem to be highly dependent on whether or not a job seeker was 
in the market for a white-collar professional job or a blue collar, service, 
or even sales job. This distinction is never made in the handouts. This 
doss not, of course, imply that it is not mentioned in the workshops (we can 
make no assumptions as to the appropriateness of the workshops' emphasis on 
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resumes for its participants since the analysis is horizontal and not site* 
specific). 

b. definition of a resume 
^ ' 

There seems to be no disagreement that a resume is not an autobiography. 

Rather, it is a very precise, concise summary of your "vocational'* self. A 
resume should answer the questions: Mho are you? What do you know? What 
have you done? What kind of work do you want? Why should you be hired? As 
opposed to the application, it is what you want the employer to know about 
you, not necessarily what he wants to know about you (although relevance to 
company and job Is stressed as of utmost importance). The resume should 
therefore be completely positive, reflecting the seeker 1 s most positive 
characteristics. 

c. Kinds of resumes 

The two most coiwionly. mentioned forms for resumes are chronological 
(sometimes called historical) and functional. The relative advantages and 
disadvantages of each are not generally discussed. When they are, the chron- 
ological approach is suggested for those people wfrfo most recently held a job 
which was related advantageously to'the position now being sought. The func- 
tional or analytical approach is suggested for those with spotty work his- 
tories, or long periods of unemployment. 

Other kinds of resumes mentioned very sporadically are "combinational 11 
(mixture of the two mentioned above), "directional 11 (towards a specific job) 
or "imaginative" which would include layout and use of display techniques to 
sell particular skills. 

d. Outline of resume 

The areas to be covered by the resume which pose no problem of contra- 
diction are: heading, employment objective, work history, education, miscel- 
laneous, and references. Differing opinions about what some of these head- 
ings should Include will be explained in the section on contradictions. 

e. General tips / 

Those aspects of general tips which pose no problems of contradictory 
information are, for the most part, those which appeal to common sense: neat, 
clear, honest, double-spaced, correct grammar and spelling; always include 
phone numoer, use active verbs, do not use technical jargon, do not include a 
photograph, do not use nicknalne; use good- quality paper, do not include 
salary information, do not include reasons for leaving former employment, 
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f . Materials used 

The most common materials u$e t d for preparing a resume are: sample 

c 

resumes; blank form resumes; data sheets of "pre-planning" forms; vocabulary 
.lists of positive or, active words; sometimes lists of phrases which may 
appeal to an employer to describe oneself in positive terms* resume critique 
sheet; list of occupations and the skills required to do them (see applica- 
tions above). 

g. Areas of disagreement 

In terms of the relative importance of resumes and their role in the job 
^search process* the only contradiction is in terms of how the resume compares 
to the application. Some handouts and official publications state that the 
resume replaces the application and some state that it is simply in addition 
to the application. This* too* would seem to depend on the kind of job being 
sought and the occupational level of the seeker. However* the materials do 
not make this distinction. 

In terms of the content of the resume* there are numerous areas of 
: disagreement* although for the most part they are not serious. Disagreements 
are about: ' - 

- Whether or not to include references or simply to state^that they are 

available upon request. , 

- Whether or not the resume should ever exceed one page. All agree that 

it should not exceed two. 

- Whether or not to include physical description. Some state that it 

should be included only if it would be advantageous in some way. 

- Whether or not to include personal information* i.e.* family status* 

children* etc. 

- Extent of personal information. Some very emphatically discourage 

the inclusion of any kind of personal data* i.e.* hobbies* inter* 
ests* etc.* unless they are directly related to the job being 
sought. 

-Inclusion of personal statement at the end of the resume was only 

rarely mentioned as a possibility, 
fi. Use of resume 

There are two main u^es for the resume. One is to answer advertised 
jobs and the other is for use in a campaign after sufficient research has 
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been done to discover possible employers. For th& former case, changes are 
sometimes suggested in the text of the resume to make it more directed to a 
specific job. For the latter case, it is suggested to make 500 to l t 00O copes 
and send them to "everyone." This resume should have.fi more general appeal 
and contain nothing which would automatically exclude you from being consid- 
ered in a larger company which may have some job available you did not even 
consider. 

Another use of the resume, somewhat secondary, is at the job interview 
itself to establish a common focus and to leave wi^ the employer to give him. 
a visual, written reminder of who you are and what was covered in the inter- 
view. 

Letters 

There are numerous types of letters mentioned 1n the jolj search litera- 
ture and each pile is supposed to be for a different purpose, 
a. Types of letters and purposes 

There are letters to accompany resumes and others to replace the resume, 
or precede it. There are different letters depending on whether the job 
Seeker is responding to an advertised job or soliciting a job'from an, employ- 
er who has not advertised. There are slightly different formats for writing 
to an employer whom another employer has recommended', or writing to an employ- 
er the seeker has found out about through researching the market. The, dif- 
ferent names given to these letters are more or less as follows: 

- Letter of application : mostly considered to be like a cover, letter 
that accompanies an application or a resume. Sometimes also applies to the 
whole body of letter correspondence which could include other kinds of let- 
ters that replace resumes or for follow-up. 

- Cover letter : This name always refers to a cover sheet on a resume. 
It should, therefore, not repeat what is in a resume, but simply highlight \ 
the resume and very briefly sum up the points which are most relevant to the 
job being solicited. 

- Shotgun* letter o°f inquiry, letter of transmittal , broadcast letter* 
tailored letter : All of these seem to be different names for a 
letter which replaces a resume. The instructions are t *more often 
than not, terribly confusing, for it ts not always clear if a partic- 
ular letter shpuld be accompanied by a resume or not. As for tailored 
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letters and broadcast letters, they are usually said to definitely 
reolace a resume. Shotgun and letters of inquiry seem to always refer 
til those letters used to contact an employer without an advertised 
opening. 

- Follow-up letters : To be used after an interview to remind inter* 
viewer of who you are or after reading resume to bring further atten- 
tion to 1t. 

b. Content % 
The content is, of course , dependent on the purpose of the letter: if 

it is in response to an advertised job or not or whether or not 1t is to 
accompany a resume. There are certain suggestions made* however, for all 
types of letters: 

- Address letter to the person who does the hiring (find out his/her - 
name beforehand). Do not address 1t "to whom it may concern" or the 
"personnel department. 11 \ 

- Make it specific to the job and/or the Company in question* This 
would of course depend on whether or not 1t was 1n response to* an 
advertised job or whether 1t was a more general letter of Inquiry into 
possibilities for employment with that company. 

- Ask for an interview, especially when responding to advertised jobs. 

- Always send an original and sign it by hand. Photo copies of letters 
(as opposed to resumes) are firmly discouraged. 

For those letters accompanying a resume, the seeker 1s told not to 
repeat what 1s already in the resume, but rather to highlight those aspects 
of the resume particularly pertinent to the job or company being addressed. 

All letters should be no longer than four paragraphs,- and these should 
be short and concise. Some handouts give specific instructions as to, what 
should be contained in each, paragraph. 

c. General tips 

For A the most part, the general tips are the same as for the resume, 
especially in the case of those' letters which are supposed to replace the 
resume. The only differences were mentioned above: i.e., not to send copies, 
to make it personal, etc. For what are sometimes called broadcast or tailor- 
ed letters, information is supposed to be directed toward one .specific job or 
company (as in the case of tfnadvertised jobs). 

no 
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d. Areas of disagreement 
The main problem in this kind of horizontal analysis relates to the 

naming of the different kinds of letters. In turn, this creates many confu- 
sions as to the content and ptr j$e. However, there seems to be very little 
disagreement on general points. The only variance is related to length and 
precise content of the different paragraphs but most of the handouts explic- 
itly leave those specifics up to the job seeker. 

e. Materials used . - 

These are much the same as thos< used for resume planning: sample 
letters, personal data forms for analyzing self in the case of letters that 
replace resumes, blank letter forms to fill in specific information. 

The Spoken Word 

The Job Interview 

There is no single aspect of the job 'search process with more extensive 
written materials than the job interview. Newspaper clippings which . are 
xeroxed and given out in workshops, articles written by executives and inter- 
viewers, surveys of employers, and other assorted materials are all sources 
of Information on how to conduct those "20 to 30 minutes which may be the 
most important in your life." Almost unanimously, the interview is seen as 
the pivotal point in the job search process, with all the various prepara- 
tions leading up to it. It is the culmination of the efforts heretofore 
expended and that which, finally, will make the difference between getting 
the job and not. 

Because of the quantity of information available and the great amount*of 
different forms it comes in, only a few topics can be discussed, 
a, Pre-interview preparation 

Preparing oneself for the interview is a many layered task involving 
principally: researching the employer, preparing oneself emotionally and 
physically, gathering all pertinent data about oneself, and practicing either 
by mock interviewing or by preparing answers to possibly difficult questions. 

The most common handout for researching the employer before the inter- 
view is "homework questions." The main points to research in this and other 
handouts are: What does the company do? This may include ^products, serv- 
ices, length of time in operation, competitors, etc* Name of the inter- 
viewer* It is very important in the interview itself to address the inter-- 
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viewer by his/her name. What is the salary range of the company? This 1s so 
that if salary is brought up, the interviewee will not be too far*off base 
and will know if the interviewer is being straight with him/her. >Jho is in 
charge of the department 1 will be working in? 

Preparation of names, dates, etc. is very similar to that for filling 
out appl ications and the preparation of resumes. The difference here is that 
the interview is oral and therefore ,a simple personal data sheet is not 
enough. The information must be at the interviewee's fingertips and presents- 
able orally. 

Psychological preparation is another aspect mentioned fairly often. This 
should include "giving yourself a pep talk," "building up your ego," "saying 
positive things about yourself," etc. 

Physical preparation includes good grpoming and getting a good night's 
sleep. Details of good grooming are essentially "how to be middle class." In 
this, as in so many other aspects of the job search materials, the level of 
seeker being addressed is somewhat confused. Not enough specific information 
is given to be helpful to someone who doesn't have "common sense" *or "good 
judgment" and sometimes too much Information Is given for someone who does. 
Generally, the advice is to dress Conservatively, or in other words, not to 
make any statement about "who you arS" by your physical appearance.* Be as 
neutral as possible. ' 

Preparation of difficult or stress questions is also important in the 
pre-interview preparatory steps. ' This can take the form of writing out 
answers to these questions or asking a friend to play interviewer and spring 
the questions on you. Often mentioned is the fact that certain questions, 
although seemingly self-evident, really are much more difficult than is 
expected when asked questions such as, "What can I do for you?" or "Why do 
you think I should hire you?" 

b. Questions to ask employers 

This is one of the most contradictory areas of all the interview litera- 
ture. The details ,w1ll be gone into later, but they should be mentioned here 
along with the other information. Areas to be gone into by the interviewee 
are: 

- job conditions and qualifications 

- nature of the company and the job being applied for 
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- chances for advancement and training 

- possibility of getting the job: when will a decision be made? 

Areas of contradiction are related to questions about benefits, salary, 
vacation time, and sick leave. Also some disagreement about whether to ask 
questions at all . 

c. Questions employers ask 0 

There are numerous lists of questions most frequently asked in an employ* 
ment interview. They range anywhere from 16 to 105 and from normal questions 
to possibly difficult or stress questions. The more reduced lists usually 
contain more general and possibly more difficult questions such as, "What can 
we do for you? Why should I hire you? What are your strong/weak points? 11 

d. Employee evaluations 

Some of the literature, although perhaps not a high enough percentage, 
attempts to orient the job seeker by explaining the employee's point of view. 
This can take the form of objectively outlining the qualities of a good 
employee or by detailing specific points an employer looks for in the employ- 
ment interview. Like so many other aspects -of the literature, these two 
points are confused and the- difference between "working 11 and "Interviewing" 
is not made. 

Evaluation is based on maturity, emotional stability, teamwork abil* 
ities, tact, adaptability, tough mindedness, . self-discipline, initiation, 
follow through, self-confidence, aggressiveness, hardworking, honesty. 

Obviously, all of these qii^Jties may or may not come out in an employ- 
ment interview, and even if they doTVthey may not reflect the applicant's job 
performance. The extent to which employers/interviewers are aware of this is 
not mentioned and as a result, seekers are lead to believe that they must 
conduct themselves in the interview as they would on the job. 

Another area of considerable confusion relates to those aspects of 
impression made on the employer which can or cannot be corrected. In almost 
all of the handouts, very Easily correctable behavior, such as arriving late 
to the interview, is placed side by side with such things as not being qual- 
ified for the job or even more difficult to correct characteristics such as 
low verba] "ability or even certain aspects of appearance. Because this Is 
confused in the advice given, the impression is that there are no objective 
factors which may prevent one from getting the job and that somehow is all 
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in the hands of the interviewee and how he/she handles the interview. Thus, 
the reasons given for t rejection are of two very different* natures, but these 
are not pointed out with any clarity in the literature. 

In terms of "objective" reasons for rejection* the literature mentions 
not being qualified and having specific negative points in the workor schoo] 
record. Characteristics that are debatable correctable are things such as 
attitude (lack of enthusiasm, interest, or a non-professional manner) and 
appearance (not suitable for the company). Easily correctable reasons for 
rejection are: arriving late, no preparation of specific names and dates; no 
knowledge 'about company or job in questions; negative attitude; reference to 
personal problems; overemphasis on pay and benefits (see "areas of disagree- 
ment"); lack of goals, and motivation. 

e. General information: tips, do's and don'ts 

The same general information is contained throughout the handouts on 
interviewing although they may appear in different forms and with a different 
emphasis from document to document. The overall body of knowledge is much 
smaller than would seem from first glance. The need to make a good*impres- 
sion, to be positive, to act and dress appropriately, and most of all to 
sell yourself is stressed again and again in a variety of ways. Once again, 
there is no distinction made between those things immediately correctable and 
cdntrollable and those which aren't. Some of the major points made through- 
out the literature are as follows; 

- Arrive from 5 to 15 minutes early to the interview ($ome disagreement 
on this point) 

* Be prepared: everything gone over in "pre-interview preparation' 1 

- Be positive: Turn any possibly negative element of past or present 
history intosomething good. Never talk about any past experiences 
or employers negatively. Always be open for training and advancement 
and positive about the line of work under consideration. 

* Go alone to -the interview 

- Assume a professional attitude: this may take the form of a general 
suggestion or may include specific advice, i.e., no gum chewing, 
proper attire, good posture, finii handshake, appropriate responses 
to questions / 
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- Always wind up interview with the suggestion that you will contact th£*F 
employer. Never just leave with a "good-bye, we'll let you know." 

In other words, leave the door open to further contact. 
The key concept in all of the handouts and all of the suggestions they 
contain is Sell Yourself . Other things mentioned, * with less frequency or 
sometimes with less emphasis, are awareness of body language and body chem- 
istry, eye contact, don't interrupt, know the name of your interviewer, tell 
the truth, don't take notes, don't .show insecurity, and don't ask stupid 
questions. 

There is a negligent amount of information given about the actual con* 
tent of the interview or the different kinds of interview the seeker is 
likely to confront. One handout stated that there are four parts to the 
interview: opening, specifics, fitting skills to organization , finishing. 
This seems, however, extremely Idealistic and if of any value at all, it is 
simply to make the job seeker aware of the various focuses possible in the 
interview, 

All of the handouts agree that the interviewee should not allow the 
interview to end without establishing .the fact that he or she will contact 
the employer. * Some suggest asking the employer at that point what are the 
possibilities of being hired while others firmly discourage putting the 
interviewer on the spot in this way. 

f . Dealing with difficult areas in the job interview 
This subject is dealt with in relation to the job interview in very much 
the same way as it is dealt with in the information given about filling out 
applications: the fact that problems exist is mentioned but specific advice 
about how to deal with these problem areas is rarely explored. When there is 
information, it very often overlaps with that given abflut applications, and 
so would be repetitive to discuss again. It 1s very possible that these 
areas are gone over personally in the workshops since it *is one area most 
given to individual ized counseling. There are some general suggestions, 
however: 

- bring up problem areas before the interviewer does 

- try to turn something negative into something positive or a learning 
experience, i.e., many short-term jobs could be explained by saying 
that now you are ready to settle down 
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■- if you have no formal employment or training to qualify you for the 
job, stress the point that you have had informal experience, hobbies, 
etc, \ \ 

- if you are over-quallHed, make the interviewer know that it is your 
considered choice in order to allay. his fears of you leaving soon* 

g. Areas of disagreement 

Host of the areas of disagreement have been mentioned but in summation: 

- The question of whether or not or at what point during the interview 
to ask the employer about sal a 17 and. fringe benefits. Some handouts 
emphatically state that the interviewee should never mention these 
subjects, while other handouts actually list all the possible ques- 
tions related to them. Some say that the job seeker should only bring 
it up at the end of the interview if the employer has not yet mention- 
ed it. 

- Whether.or not to make small talk during an interview or attempt to 
establish some kind of personal contact with the interviewee by dis- 
cussing and attempting to find areas of common interest in fainily 
life, weather, hobbies, etc. 

- Whether or not to take notes' in the interview. 

- Whether to arrive exactly on time or to be 5, 10, or 15 minutes early. 

- Whether or not to write follow-up letters. Some suggest that a 
follow-up letter should b€ like a thank you note, while others say 
that it should be like a'reminnder and a further request for the job. 
Some state that the seeker should never send unrequested correspon- 

* dence. 

h. " Materials used 

Worksheets^ passed out to help job seekers prepare for the interview are; 
appearance check lists for men and women; evaluation sheets for mock inter* 
view critique; ev,alWtion sheets for oneself after completing an interview; 
sample questions with spaces to write in possible answers; tests on interview 
skills; positive and negative worjl lists; samples of interview record sheets 
kept by .employers; and alternative interview scripts to judge and criticize. 

Informational Interviewing 

Informational interviewing is discussed in the handouts in connection 
with many different aspects of the job search. Sometimes it is treated as 
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part of the self/skills analysis process as an a^d in finding out about 
occupations and Industries that may suit the job seek.r^s specific needs and 
wants. Other tiroes 1t is mentioned in connection with the*process of re* 
searching companies to find out about unadvertised Job openings. In fact* it 
can be part of any of these processes* just as these* different aspects cagp 
overlap with one another even to the point that an informational interview 
conducted to find out about a specific occupation may turn into a job inter- 
view and maybe even into a job. There is* however* relatively little infor- 
mation about informational Interviewing In the program literature. That 
which does exist seems to be related to and directed toward higher skill 
levels and more career choice endeavors as opposed to job search, 

a. Purpose 

the purposes of an informational interview also overlap; they may be 
helpful at different points in the job search process. Usually said to: 
* help avoid unnecessary contacts in the job search process 

- get information about jobs and industries from the "horse's mouth" 

- build up a network of job contacts 

- help in the career orientation and decision process 

b. How to set up an informational interview 

There is very little specific information on this except in a few* 
selected programs. The choice is between letter* drop-1n* or telephone, 

c. Topics to cover in an informational interview " • " 

The main topics one is supposed to cover are related to working condi- 
tions, products and services provided* organizational structure* and specific 
job qualifications. Some work-shops provide exact questions to ask while 
others simply list these areas to cover, 

d* Comments , - 

There seems to be some confusion and very little if any distinction made 
between an informational interview for the purpose of finding out about an 
occupation and one for finding out about an industry. It seems they would 
involve very different questions and even different approaches* i.e.* who you 
would talk to. Such are not discussed in the literature. 

Summary and Conclusions 

(1) There is a body of inforamtion which is imparted to job seekers in 
workshops and through official publications available in pufelic agencies . 
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Based on those items reviewed, this literature appears to be amazingly uni- 
form with ver*y few innovative elements from one state or city to another. 
There are, of course, exceptions but they are few and far between. 

(2) The program literature falls to give the jobseeker any grand over- 
view oc "world view 11 of the process in which he or she is involved. Job 
search, as presented in the written handouts, is lacking in any kind of 
internal logic which would make it more readily useful and applicable for the 
job seeker. There is still an element of "mystification/ aspects of the 
search process which can be confusing and difficult for the job seeker to 
master. Conceivably such concerns are addressed in verbal form during. work- 
shop presentations. This 1s outside our purview . These Issues are not, 
however, addressed in the written program literature. 

/ (3) Confusion seems to prevail as to the audience being addressed. As 
pointed out again and again In the analysis, the information given is seem- 
ingly addressed to two different populations at the same time. For the one 
group much of the Instruction is repetitive and needless while for the other 
the information is insufficient to permit the individual to act upon the 
adv.ice given. It 1s difficult *to imagine any real person who could benefit 
from a lot of the information which is given. 

(4) The program literature exhibits a strong prejudice in favor of the 
white collar or professional worker involved in job search. Much of the 
Information * focuses on resume preparation and other items which could prove 
misleading for # the blue collar or service worker conducting a search for 
work. In this respect theprogram literature seems to parallel the commercial 
literature. The commercial literature of necessity addresses those demanding 
the service and exhibiting, the wherewithal to pay for the service, i.e., the 
effective demand. One would hope that the program literature, especially 
that provided by governmental agencies, would not limit its usability thusly. 

(5) Although not as prevalent as in someof the commercial literature, 
an underlying philosophy still reigns in a majority of the material that it 
is "all up to you." Although limited labor market information is given and 
,.sowe attempt seems to be made to understand the "world out ttiere," there 1s 
still an expressed opinion that one can overcome any barrier 1f one has the 
right attitude and works hard enough at overcoming the difficulties. 

(6) In contrast with the commercial literature, the program literature 
seems to invite greater use of the standard Intermediaries rather than at- 
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t&npt to create positions or exploit the midden job market. In part this 
undoubtedly 1s a reflection of the sources behind much of the program litera- 
ture, e.g., state employment service offices, etc. 

t 

Lessons for Job Search Traioing Programs 

(1) As with the commercial literature^ the program literature has c the 
tendency to address a jobseeker who may be atypical. Job search training 
programs , particularly those designed to aid workers in blue collar, and 
service occupations and special subpopulations, should realize that much of 
the currently published advice to jobseekers may be inappropriate or mis- 
leading to the populations they attempt to serve. 

(2) The program literature focuses on the techniques of job search but 
seemingly Ignores its companion process, recruitment. A basic understanding 
of the recruitment process may prove an Important component of job search 
training programs as a means of relieving some of the anxiety and tension 
inherent in the process of job. search. 

(3) The written wordf is the most stressed way of contacting potential 
employers discussed in the program literature. These manuals are full of 
advice on completing employment applications, formulating resumes, and writ* 
ing letters. Much of this advice, particularly that on employment applica- 
t ions i -4s— extremely Important for the participants in public job assistance 
programs. However, much is probably less applicable—i.e. , resume prepara- 
tion . Designers of job search training programs must continually remind 
themselves of whom th^y are serving and tailor the program curriculum to 
individual group rfeeds. With the mass of literature available, both program 
.and commercial, it. is easy^to fall into the trap of using that which has been 
used before, just because it is at hand and regardless of its relevance. 
Innovation is ofteg hard work. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The Theoretical Research Literature 

1 . Alchian , Armen A. , "Information Costs , Pricing and Resource 

Unenployment, 1 * Western Economic Journal > Vol. 7, #2/ June 
1969, pp. 109-128: \ f > 

Unemployment of resources may be productive and effi- 
cient in a world characterized by uncertainty and costly in* 
formation. Search is the activity making such unemployment 
productive. V 

2. Bailey, Martin N., "On the Theory of Layoffs and Unemployment/ 

Econometrica , Vol. 45:5, July 1977, pp. 1043-1063.* 

Develops theory of ffm^s demand for labor under con- 
ditions of layoff. Point, at 'Which layoffs begin is shown to 
depend upon the income workers expect to receive if laid 
off. 



3. Barron, John M, , "Search in,the Labor Market and the Duration of 

Unemployment: Some Empirical Evidence," American Economic 
Review . Vol. 65:5, December 1975, pp. 934-941. 

Expands model by introducing random visiting of firms 
by jobseeker. Makes allowance for the time it takes to 
search firms for vacancies as well as the time it takes to 
search for suitable wages. 

4. Barron , John M. and McCafferty , Stephen , "Job Search » L&bor 

Supply and The Quit Decision: Theory and Evidence/ 1 The 
Ameri can E conomic Review , September 1977, Vol. 67, #4, pp. 

,< «3-69t. " 

Identifies the cost of search as the utility value of 
time spent searching; adding new choice variables into opti- 
mal sea.rch permits model to encompass the three options 
facing an employed individual: employed job search* unem- 
ployed job search, or no job search. e 

5. Borjas, George J. and GoldbSrg, Matthew $., "The Economics of Jtfb 
m Search: A Coirment/ Economic, Inquiry , Vol. 16, ffl, January 

1978, pp. 119-125. 

Expands conventional model by relaxing assumption that 
imperfect knowledge becomes perfect once search has taken 
place. Uncertainty continues in form of an unobservable 
job characteristic component. 

6. Bradshaw, Thomas F. and Scholl, Janet L.» "The Extent of Job 

Search During Layoff," Brookings Papers on Economic 
Activity . 1976:2, pp. 515-526. 

Questions Feldstein's evidence that only ten percent of 
laid off workers search or other jobs. Controversy due to 
manner in which CPS question was asked to respondents. 
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Burdett , Kenneth, "A Theory of Employee Job Search and Quit 
Rates," American Economic Review , March 197B, Vol. 68, #1 , 
pp.212-22iT 

Develops a model of job search which allows for the 
possibility of workers looking for a job while employed. 

Burdett, Kenneth, "Search, Leisure, and Individual Labor Supply, 11 
in Lippman, S.A. and*HcCall, John 0., editors, Studies in 
the Economics of Search (North-Holland Publishing Co. ; NY; 

imv. : . • 1 

Integrates job search with traditional labor supply 
theory. Allows worker to vary the intensity of search and 
assumes the worker maximizes expected lifetime utility where 
utility depends on both leisure and income. 

Burgess, Paul L. and Kingston, J.I!., "The Impact of Unemployment 
Insurance Benefits on Reemployment Success," Industrial 
and Labor Relations Review , Vol. 3, #30, 1976, pp. 25-31. 

Authors show that reemployment success, measured by 
earnings fol lowing the unemployent spell , is positively 
related to higher weekly unemployment insurance payments and 
longer potential periods of compensation. Post unemployment 
earnings are negatively related to workers duration of job 
search. 

Chapin, Gene, "Unemployment Insurance, Job Search, arid the Demand 
for Leisure," Western Economic Journal , March 1971, Vol. 9, 
#1, pp. 102-107. w 

Effect of unemployment insurance on work incentives in- 
volves two phenomena: the effect of unemployment benefits 
on the demand for leisure due to the reduction of the price 
of leisure relative to income and the effect of unemployment 
Insurance benefits on the willingness of the unemployed to 
search. 

Clark, Kim B. and Summers, Lawrence H. , "Labor Market Dynamics 
and Unemployment: A Reconsideration," Brookings Papers on 
Economic Activity , 1, 1979, pp. 14-72. 

Evidence indicates the implausibility of the search 
model as an explanation of why people become or remain 
unemployed. 

Classen, Kathleen P, , "Unemployment Insurance and Job Search," in* 
Lippman, S.A. and McCall , J.J. , editors, Studies in the 
Economics of Search {North-Holland Publishing Company; NY7 
1979). '. . 

Increases 1n unemployment Insurance benefits increase 
duration of unemployment, cause declines 1n the intensity of 
search, but need not Increase expected post employment 
wages. 



13. Oanforth, John P., ,l 0n the Role of Consumption and Oecreaslng 

Absolute Risk Adversion in the Theory of Job Search/ in 
Lippman, S.A. and McCall , J.J. , editors, Studies In the 
Economics of Search (North-Holland Publishing Company; NY; 
197$ J. 

Model developed which assumes that the job seeker 
maximizes the expected utility of lifetime consumption. 

14. Dunlop, John T. , "Policy Oecisions and Research in Economics and 

Industrial Relations," Industrial and Labor Relations Review , 
April 1977, Vol. 30, #3, pp. 275-282. : 

A critique of the- state of labor market research and 
* theory. Recent research has been too esoteric and too- 
concerned with minutia to be of practical value in formulat- 
ing policy and designing programs. 

15. Eaton, B. Curtis* and Watts, Martin* "Wage Oispersion, Job Vac* 

ancles & Job Search in Equilibrium, 14 Economica 44:173, 
February 1977, pp. 23-35. , 

Model explains wage dispersion over firms as a result, 
of worker's imperfect information. With the supply of labor 
dependent on the firm's wage rate,, firms are no longer price 
takers and wage dispersion results. Resources devoted to 
search show up in absenteeism and leisure generating job 
offers as well as unemployment. 

16. Ehrenberg, Ronald G. and Oaxaca, Ronald L., "Unemployment Insur- 

- ance, (Juration of Unemployment and Subsequent Wage Gain," 
i The American Economic Review , Vol. 66, December 1976, 'pp. 

754-766. That the unemployment insurance system has the 
short run effect of encouraging unemployment is not surpris- 
ing given its objective to provide temporary Income to allow 
workers to reject wage offers below their skill level. 

17. ; Feinberg, Robert M. , ''Risk Adversion, Risk, and the Duration of 

Unemployment ," The Review of Economic Statistics , Vol . 59 f 
#3, Aug. 1977, pp. 264-271. , I 

Empirical findings presented to support hypotheses that, 
as the standard deviation of wage offer distributions in- 
crease expected duration of unemployment increases;* and 
risk adverse individuals have shorter expected unemployment 
duration. 

/18. Feinberg, Robert M., "On the Empirical Importance of the Job 
Search Theory," Southern Economic Journal , Vol. 45:2, Oct. 
1978, pp. 508-521. 
* Recursive two equation structural system examining va- 

lidity of job search theory as a predictor of individual 
labor market activity. Results raise doubts about impor- 
tance of the theory at the micro level in explaining indi- 
vidual unemployment duration. 
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19. Weinberg, Robert H. , "The Forerunners of the Job Search Theory," 

s Economic Inquiry , Vol. 16, 1, January 1978. 

Identifies and -outlines the forerunners of job search 
theory and considers why the theory was not formalized prior 
to Stigler. 

20. Feldstein, Martin $., "The Importance of Temporary Layoffs: ♦ An 

Empirical Analysis," Brookings Papers on Economic Activity , 
3, 1975,^ pp. 725-745. 

Job search theory treats the ending df an unemployment 
spell as a voluntary act by the unemployed worker. Layoffs 
do not fit this description in that a return to work results 
not from a voluntary decision by the employee, but from re* 
call by the emplcyer. . 

21. Feldstein, Martin $., "Temporary Layoffs in the Theory of Unem- 

ployment," Journal 6f Political Economy . Vol. 84, #5, Oct. 
1976, pp. 9tt-$5t: > 

The theory of job search is largely irrelevant for 
. workers on layoff. 

22. Fields, G. A., "Direct Labor Market Effects of Unemployment In- 

surance," Industrial Relations , 16, 1977, pp. 1-14. 

Presents evidence that fears of a majjor increase in un- 
employment as a result of UI benefit increases are unfounded 
though the adverse impact on unemployment is nontrivial. 

23. Gayer, Paul and Goldfarb, Robert $., "Job Search,, the Duration of 

Unemployment, and the Phillips Curve: Comment," The 
American Economic Review , Sept. 1972 , Vol . 62, #4, pp. 
714-717. 

Uncertainty is not characteristic of workers alone. 
Inclusion of employer uncertainty in models will increase 
realism and change the implication that the Phillips curve 
tradeoff is only transitory-v 

24. Gordon, Donald F. , "a Neo-Classical Theory of Keynesian Unemploy- 

ment," Economic Inquiry , Vol. 12, #4, Dec; 1974, pp. 431- 
459. 

Difficulties in the search model reduce its ability to 
explain macroeconomic phenomena. The quasi contract theory <> 
is suggested as an alternative. 

25; Gronau, Reuben, "Information and Frictional Unemployment," The 
American Economic Review , Vol. 61, June 1971, ^pp. 290-301. 

Examines factors influencing jotoseeker's wage demands. 
Maximization of expected utility will lead to a deterior- 
ation of jobseeker real wage demands as search continues. 
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26. Grossman, Herschel I., ''Aggregate Demand, Job Search, and Employ- 

ment," Jou rnal of Political Economy ^ Vol. 81» #6» Nov. /Dec. 
1973, pp. 1353-1369. 1 

Present job search models do not allow for layoffs and 
nonwajje job rationing and predict that cyclical variations 
in employment will involve countercyclical variation in real 
wage rates. 

27. Hall, Jeffrey R.; Lippman, Steven A.; McCall, John J.' "Expected 

Utility Maximizing Job Search* 11 in Lippman, S.A. & McCall, 
J.J. , editors* Studies in the Economics of Search {North 
Holland Publishing Company: NY; 1979). — 

Model assumes maximization of expected utility rather 
than expected income; analyzes maximization with and with- 
out offer recall. Reservation wage may not exist in recall 
case. 

28. Hariman, Philip &* 5ugarman» Marged, Employment Service Potential ■ 

Vol. I, II, III, State of California Employment Development 
Department, Employment Data and Research, U.S. Department of 
L*bor,, Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, Washington, D.C., September 1979. , 

A study of employment turnover in California to deter* 
mine the nurriber of hiring transactions in which the public 
employment service could reasonably be expected to be 
involved^ The average nonagri cultural job in California 
has 1.7 incumbents during each year. Only 30 percent of" 
those hired are still on the same job six months later. . 
Employers tend to select carefully and most heavily in a 
core group of employees whom they intend to keep. They 
also tend to hire a peripheral group of employees of whom 
they prefer high turnover to avoid obligation. 

29. Holen, Arlene, "Effects of Unemployment Insurance Entitlement on 

Duration and Job Search Outcome, 11 Industrial & Labor 
, Relations Review , July 1977, Vol. 30, #4, pp. 445-450. 

* Unemployment compensation may be not only a remedy for 
unemployment but part of the problem due to its disincentive 
effects. , : ~ 

30. Holt, Charles C. , "Job Search, Phillips' Mage Relation and Union 

* Influence: Theory and Evidence* 4 in Edmund Phelps, editor, 
Microeconomic Foundation of Employment and Inflation Theory 
(New York: U. U. Norton Co., 1970) 

Derives the Phillips, relation from hypotheses relating 
wage changes that occur during the search process. 

31. Holt, Charles C, "Improving the Labor Market Tradeoff Between 

■ Inflation and Unemployment, 11 American Economic Review , 
Vol. 59, May 1969, pp. 135-146. 

Presents stock and flow model of the labor market, 
explores employed and unemployed job search, 
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Johnson* William R. , H A Theory of Job Shopping," The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics , Vol. 92, #2, Hay 1978, pp. 261*277-. 

Job shopping theory combines "learning" with "search" 
mobility. It is search for a suitable job when workers 
cannot predict perfectly either their performance in or 
their liking for a, particular job. 

Kami, Edi and Schwart2, Ab^. "Search Theory: The Case of Search 
wi th Uncerta i n Recal 1 ," Journal of Economic Theory , 16 
(1977), pp. 38*55. 

Expands on typical model by assuming uncertain recall. 
Establishes the existence of an optimal strategy, and proves 
that search tends to be .more intensive in the case of search 
with uncertain recall than in models of search with and 
without recall . 

Kasper, Hirschel, "The Asking Price of Labor and the (Juration of 
Unempl oyment The Review of Economics & Statistics , Vol . 
49, #2, Hay 1967, pp. 165-172. 

Model shows that' the average asking wage of the unem- 
ployed is significantly less than their former wage and that 
the average asking wage of the unemployed declines signi- 
ficantly over the duration of unemployment. 

Kiefer, Nicholas M. and Newmann, George R. , "An Empirical Job 
Search Model, with a Test of the Constant Reservation Wage 
Hypothesis," Journal of Political Economy , Vol. 87, #1, Feb. 
1979. 

Empirically tested job search model allowing for the 
reservation wage to change over duration of unemployment. 
Reservation wage found to decline significantly with dura- 
tion. — 

Kiefer, Nicholas M. and Newmann, George R. , "Estimates of Wage 
Offer Distributions & Reservation Wages," in Lippman, S.A. 
and McCall , John J., editors, Studies in the Economics of 
Search {North-HoTland Publishing Company: NY; 1979). 

develops a methodology for estimating from incomplete 
information (the accepted wage offer) the reservation wage 
and the wage offer distribution. 

Kormendi , Roger C. , "Dispersed Transactions Prices in a ModeV of 
Decentralized Pure Exchange," in Lippman, S.A. and McCall, 
J.J., editors, Studies in the Economics of Search (North* 
Holland Publishing Company: NY, 1979). 

Differs from classical models by requiring agents de- 
siring a trade to contact other agents to obtain information 
about trading opportunities. 

Kohn, Mefr G. and Shavell, Steven, "The Theory of Search," 
Journal of Economic Theory . 9, 93-123 (1974) . 
~ Optimal decision rule of an expected utility maximizer 
takes the form of a switchpoant level of utility; explores 
effects of changes in rate of time preference, risk adver- 
sion, and search costi on the position of the switchpolnt. 
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40, 



41 



42, 
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Landsberger, Michael, "(Juration of Offers, Price Structure, and 
the Gain from Search," Journal of Economic Theory , 16, 17-37 
(1977). 

Replaces assumption that inspected offers which have 
been passed up in the search process are either not avail- 
able at latter stages or are always available with the 
assumption of a probability measure associated with the 
availability in the future of offers which have been 
inspected and passed up. * 

Lippman, Steven A. and McCall, John J., "The Economics of Job 
Search: A Survey Part I," Economic Inquiry , Vol. 14, #2, 
June 1976, pp. 155-189. 

Concise mathematically based review of major job'search 
models and their individual characteristics. 

Lippman, Steven A. and McCall ; John J., "The Economics of Job 
Search: A Survey Part II, 11 Economic Inquiry , Vol. 14, Sept. 
1976, pp. 347*368. 

Job search training programs must either reduce the 
costs of search by malting the individual a wiser, more 
effective searcher or they must improve the tradeoff between 
, search costs and the expected benefits of being unemployed. 

Lippman* Steven A. and McCall, John J v , "Job Search in a Oynamic 
Econoiry," Journal of Economic Theory ^ 12 [1976), pp. 365* 
390. 

Criticizes standard model as a normative guide to the 
individual and as a micro rationale for macro behavior. 

Constructs formulations for repairing major deficiencies. 

, * ■ * 

Lucas Jr., Robert E. and.Prescott, Edward C., "Equilibrium Search 
and Unemployment/ Journal of Economic Theory , 7 [1974), pp. 
188-209. 

Elaboration of a search model in which a nonzero equil- 
ibrium unemployment rate is determined. Model represents 
significant mathematical advance in job search theory. 

Lucas, Jr. , Robert E. and Rapping, Leonard A. , "Real Wages, 
Employment, and Inflation,; 1 . in Phelps, Edmund, et al., 
Microeconomic Foundations of Employment and Inflation Theory 
(W.W. Norton & Company, NY, 1970). 

Search behavior literature assumes properties of 
competitive equilibrium, conditions that cannot be dealt 
with in the study of the optimal behavior of a single agent. 
Difficulties of meeting such issues are highlighted. 

McCafferty, Stephen, M A Theory of Semi-Permanent Wage Search, 11 
Southern Economic Journal , Vol. 45:1, July 1978, pp. 46-62. 

Increases in the vacancy rate and favorable shifts in 
the distribution of wages increase the' search intensities 
and acceptance wages of both employed and unemployed job- 
seekers. 
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McCall* John J.« "The Economics of Information and Optimal Stop* 
ping Rules/ The Journal of Business , Vol. 38/ #3* July 
1965, pp. 300-5TT! ! 

Orfe of the early mathematical presentations of the 
decision rules forming the crux of job search theory. 

McCall, John J.* "Economics of Information and Job Search/ The 
Quarterly Journal of Economics , Vol. 84* Feb. 1970, #1, pp. 
113-126. 

Mathematically applies the results of the theory of 
optimal stopping rules to the unemployment phenomenon, de- 
veloping three mathematical models of increasing complexity. 

Marston; Stephen T., "The Impact "of Unemployment Insurance on Job 
Search," Brookings Papers on Economic Activity , 1, 1975, pp. 
13-60. r 

Detailed statistical investigation of the effects of 
unemployment insurance on the duration of unemployment. 
Criticisms of system shown to have some substance but not 
enough to outweigh the system's positive aspects. 

+ . 

Mattila, J. Peter, "Job Quitting and Frictional Unemployment, 11 
American Economic Review , March 1974, Vpl. 64:1, pp. 235- 
239. 

Evidence that 50 to 60 percent of all workers line Hip 
new jobs before leaving their old jobs. Job search models 
assuming quitters pass through a period of unemployment do 
not reflect reality. 

Mi rcnan, Leonard J. , and Porter, William R. > "A Microeconomic 
Model of the Labor Market Under Uncertainty," Economic 
Inquiry , Vol. XII, #2,, June 1974, pp. 135-145. 

fiodel equilibrium described as "disequilibrium equili- 
brium" in which .workers, due to cost of search arid the way 
they form expectations, are never in equilibrium although 
the dynamic system is—differs from previous models depend- 
* ent on the concept of perfect expectations. 

Mortensen, Dale T., "Job Search, the Duration of Unemployment, 
and the Phillips Curve," The American Economic Rfeview , Vol. 
60, Dec. 1970, pp. 847*-862. - > . 

Presents a simultaneous equations model describing the 
dynamic behavior of money wages and unemployment in a com- 
petitive labor market. Mathematically derives optimal ac- 
ceptance wage as being that which equates the value of time 
Spent searching to the present value of the .future benefits 
attributable to search. 

Mortensen, Dale T v , "Unemployment Insurance and Job Search Deci- 
sions*" Industrial S Labor Relations Review , July 1977, Vol. 
30, #4, pp. 505 r 517. 
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Model allows search while employed, search as a choice 
variable, and the cost of search* viewed as the value of 
foregone leisure. Effects of UI benefits on measured search 
unemployment found to be theoretically ambiguous yiven the 
interaction of two incentive effects. 

53. Parsons, Donald 0., "Quit Rates Over Time: A Search and Infor- 

mation Approach, " American Economic Review , Vol. 63, 1973, 
; pp. 390-401. 

Costs and benefits of. further search will be influenced 
by offers already received. Worker must decide at each step 
whether incremental returns exceed incremental costs. Util- 
ization of sequential, search model. 

54. Peterson, Richard U, "Economics of Information and Job Search: 

Another View/ Quarterly Journal- of Economics , Vol. *86:1, 
Feb. 1972, pp. 127-131. ; 

Derives a model of employer search based on employee 
qualification and fixed wage scales and generates a purely 
economic rationale for discrimination on the basis of 
resource cost considerations. 

55. Phelps, E., et al.,» Microeconomic Foundations of Employment and 

Inflation Theory (W, W. KOrtan & Company: NY, 1970). 

A collection of important articles on wage, price, and 
job decisions under incomplete information. Special atten- 
tion should be paid to the introduction where Phelps pro- 
vides an excellent intuitive feel for job search theory. 

56. Pissarides, 'Christopher A., "Job Search and Participation," , 
Economics , 43:169, Feb. 1976, pp. 33-49. 

Sequential job search model with finite worft horizon. 
Reservation wage shown to decline if the period of search is 
unsuccessful . 

57. 'Reder, M.W., "The Theory of Frictiona*! Unemployment," Economics , 

Vol. 36, Feb. 1969, pp. 1-28. 

An example of the mathematical complexity of the devel- 
opment of job search theory and its use in explaining macro- 
economic concepts. 

58. Rothschild, Michael, "Models of Market Organization with Imper- 

fect Information: A Survey," Journal of Political Economy , 
Vol. 81, #6, Nov. /Dec. 1973, pp. 1283-1308. 

Expresses the growth of Job search theory as an off- 
shoot of work on market structures where participants act on 
the basis of sketchy and incomplete information. No single 
equilibrium concept shown valid for all situations. 

59. Salant, Stephen W., "Search Theory and Duration Data: A Theory 

of Sorts / The Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. 91, #1, 
Feb. 1977, pp. 39-5/. ~X 
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62. 



63. 



64. 



65. 



66. 



Explains problems in BLS duration of unemployment mea- 
sure and why it provides little direct Information about the 
length of unemployment spells. 

Salop, S. C. , "Mage Differentials in a Dynamic Theory of the 
Firm," Journal of Economic Theory . 6, 1973, pp. 321^344. 

Dynamic optimization model showing that a firm faced 
with an excess supply of willing applicants will not lower 
its wage. * " 



" The Review 
1973, ppT 



Salop, 5.C. , "Systematic Job Search and Unemployment, 
of Economic Studies , Vol . 40{2) , #122 , April 
191*201 . 

Mathematical model allows 1) seekers to Sample firms 
systematically; 2) the possibility of no or a declining 
number of job offers; and 3) duration analysis. 

Stephenson, Jr. , Stanley P., "The Economics of Youth Job ? Search 
Behavior," The Review of Economics & Statistics . Vol 7 . 58:1, 
Feb. 1976, pp. 104-111. 

Study of job search among Indianapolis youth. Reserva- 
tion wage found to vary inversely with unemployment duration 
in the case of black youth. Youth found to overwhelmingly 
accept the first job offers-difficulties 1n finding a single 
offer. • 

Stigler, George J., "The Economics of Information, 11 Journal of 
Political Economy , Vol. 69, #3, June 1961, pp. 213-225. 

The parent of job search theory—job search being a 
search for information. Associated with acquiring informa- 
tion are costs and benefits which the individual weighs via 
some decision rule. 

*■ 

Stigler, George J., "Information in the Labor Market," Journal of 
Political Economy . Vol. 70, #56, Oct. 1962, pp. 94-104: 

"A worker will search for wage offers until the expect- 
ed marginal return equals the marginal cost of search. The 
information a man possesses on the labor market is capital: 
it was produced at the cost of search." 

Tobin, James, "Inflation and Unemployment," American Economic 
Review , Vol. 62, March 1972, pp. 1-18. 

Questions basic assumptions and fojindations of job 
search theory. Important weaknesses in the theory are 
indicated. 

Wharton, Joseph B. , *The Theory of Search and Equilibrium in a 
Nonauctioneered Market," in Lippman, 5. A. and McCall, J.J., 
edi tors . Studies in the Economics of Search {North-Hoi 1 and 
Publ i Sh4 ng Company; NY, 1979.) 7 

Uses search model to investigate the properties of 
market equilibrium via a finite state Markov chain. 
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67. Whipple, David. "A Generalized Theory of Job Search, %t Journal of 

Political Economy , Vbl. 81, #5, Sept. /Oct. 1973. 

Jpb search models main emphasis has been on deriving 
thtf reservation wage. Few policy recwflnendations other than 
reducing search duration have resulted. Reducing search 
time may reduce efficiency. 

68. Wilde, Loui "Labor Market Equilibrium under Nonsequential 

Search/* 1 Journal of Economic /Theory , 16, 1977, pp. 373*393. 

Uses nonsequential search rule to include possibility 
of worker overinvestment in information. New assumptions 
require that the worker select a fixed number of firms and 
then choose the maximum of their wage offers. 

69. Wilde, Louis 1., "An Information-Theoretic Approach to Job Quits 0 

in Lippman, S.A; and McCall* J.J., editors, Studies in the 
Economics of Search , NOrth-Holland Publishing Company: N77 

Extends model to include quits by assuming both pecu- 
niary and nonpecuniai^ aspects of job offers, quit decision 
based on meeting critical value of either aspect. 

The Empirical Research Literature 

7p. Abrahams, N.M.; Atwater, D.C.; and Alf, Jr., E.F., "Unobtrusive 
Measurement of Racial Bias in Job-Placement Oecisions," 
Journal of Applied Psychology , 1977, 62* pp. 116-119, 

Study to determine whether there are significant dif- 
ferences between whi te and bl ack i nterviewers 1 n thei r 
treatment of black and white applicants. No bias in treat* 
went was found to exist. 

71. Adams r Leonard P. and Aronson, Robert L., Workers and Industrial 

Change: A Case Study of Labor Mobility [NY: Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1957.) 

Study of International Harvester plant shutdown in 1950 
in Auburn, NY. Workers shown to use essentially identic*! 
methods in subsequent searches. Few workers shop for jobs; 
rather tend to accept first offer without acquiring much 
knowledge of the nature of the job. Acceptance of a job was 
seen not as a final decision but as a. preference for work 
over unemployment. Improved economic conditions shown to 
Improve the effectiveness of all search methods. 

72. Aiken, Jamas and Johnson, Joseph A., "Promoting Career Informa- 

tion Seeking Behaviors of College Students," Journal of Voc - 
ational Behavior 3, 1973, pp. 81-87, 

Case study of college freshmen and sophmores indicates 
a positive retatfonship between the use of group reinforce- 
ment counseling and an increase in career information seek* 
. ing. Advantages exist to group activities in career/employ- 
ment efforts. 
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73. Alderfer, C. and McCord, C.* "Personal and Situational Factors in 

the Recruitment Interview," Journal of Applied Psychology 

1970, 54, pp. 377-385. [ 

Investigates the impact of various perceived recruit- 
ment Interviewer traits, behaviors, and attitudes on job 
candidate interview evaluations and subjective probabilities 
of accepting a job. Impact such that candidate perceived 
interest and concern from the interviewer was associated 
with higher offer acceptance. f 

74. Arvey, Richard D,; Gordon, Michael E.; Massengill, Douglas P.; 

and Mussio, Stephen J. , "Differential Dropout Rates of 
Minority & . Majority Job Candidates Due to Time Lags 
Between Selection Procedures," Personnel Psychology , 1975, 
28, pp. 175-180. 

Shows that the time lag between initial application and 
subsequent selection procedures may represent a significant 
,barrier in the hiring of minorities due to limited financial 
resources to support a prolonged search. 

75. Azrin, N.H.* Flors, T.; and Kaplan, S.J., "Job Finding Club: A 

Group Assisted Program for Obtaining Employment," Behavioral 
Research and Therapy . 1975 , Vol. 13, pp. 17-27. 

Job finding club format experimentally shown to be 
superior to usual job finding practices in successful out- 
comes. Program based on a buddy search system, on mutual 
sharing of job leads, family support, and full-time search. 
Initial success rates promoted expansion of the program to 
other sites. In addition to placement, the average starting 
salary was about a third higher for the participant group. 

76. Bakke, E. Wight, The Unemployed Worker (New Haven: Yale Univer- 

sity Press, 1940.) 

Continuation of Hartford/New Haven studies (see 
Claque). An early report on job seeking experiences of 
workers. Includes case histories of job seekers. Lapk of 
jobs due to depressed economic conditions makes all search 
* methods ineffectual* 

77. Baldwin, George 8. , "Tulamusa: A Study of the Place of the 

Publ ic Employment Service, 11 Industrial & Labor Relations 
Review , Vol. 4;4, 1951, pp. 509-526. ' , 

Study of the public employment office in a city with 
population of 125,000 given the fictional name Tulamusa. 
An early statement of the existence and importance on infor- 
inal networks, of firm's reluctance to allow outside screen- 
ing, of employer reluctance to submit openings, and the 
emerging conflict of E5 goals. 



78. Barbee, Joel R. and Keil , Ellswprth C, "Experimental- Techniques 

of Job Interview Training for the Disadvantaged/ Journal- of 
Applied Psychology , VOL 58, #2* 1973, pp. 209-213. 

Evaluates a training program designed to enhance Inter- 
viewing skills among the disadvantaged. Treatment programs 
of videotape feedback with and without a behavior modifica- 
tion technique program were found to significantly change 
participant interview success. 

79. 8aron t Harold and Hymer, Sennet* "The Negro Worker in the Chicago 

JOb Market," Employment Service Review {Aug. 1966), pp. 
32-34. 

Presents * evidence of a segn&tated job pattern for 
whites and blacks in Chicago. Races using separate job 
seeking patterns, seeking jobs in what they consider to be 
their submarket. 81acks;found to expect rebuff and limit 
search to black* jobs. Indicates that ES and other agencies 
orient operations to the dual market. 
* * - 

80. Berger, Michael* et al.* "You and Me Against the World: Dual 

Career Couples & Job Seeking/ Journal of Research and Devel- 
opment in Education , Vol. 10:4, Summer 197Z, pp. 30-37. - " 
Largest number of couples choose egalitarian Strategies 
initially. In response to the labor market one career 
Inevitably must be given precedence* usually the husband's* 
given the likelihood of higher pay* free child care, etc. 
Despite all factors* however* one-fourth of the sample made 
an egalitarian final decision. 

81. Bowser, Samuel E.; Sherman* Gary; and Whisler, r. Hugh* "An 

Action' Research Approach to Central City Unemployment/ 
Journal of Vocational Behavior * 4 (1974), pp. 115-124. 

Central city job search assistance project developed to 
aid individuals in locating openings and in acquiring in* 
Creased self assurance. Participants counseled and motiva- 
ted to search past for hidden assets, taught to formulate 
realistic job objective, and to search more effectively. 
Significant higher placement and salaries for participants. 

82. frradshaw, Thomas, "Jobseeking Methods Used by Unemployed Work- 

ers," Monthly Labor Review * Vol. 96, #2 f Feb. 1973. 

Reports on Special Labor Force Report obtained from CPS 
data. Direct application found to be the most used search 
method; with public employment services and newspaper ads 
making second and third. Women found to use the want ads 
more often than men; men contact friends and relatives more 
frequently than do women. Whites make greater use of pri- 
. - vate agencies and newspaper ads while blacks tend toward the 
public ES, 
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33. Bradshaw, Thomas F. and Scholl , Janet L., "The Extent of Job 
* Search During Layoff/ Brookings Papers on Economic Activity 
1976:2, pp. 515-526. 

Data calls into question Feldstein's conclusion that 
very few workers on layoff are jobseekers. Authors state 
that Feldstein's data sources are unadaptable to his conclu- 
sions. Evidence suggests a greater proportion of those on 
layoff search for work than Feldstein's figure of 10 per- 
cent. 

* 

84. Brenne, David U.» "Placement Outcomes of Counseled Applicants," 

t Journal of Employment Counseling , Vol. II-2, June 1974. 
" Asks the question, 'Does the placement rate of groups 
who receive counsel i ng di f f er from those who <1q not? ' 
Placement rates for counseled applicants was twice as high 
as for noncounseled applicants. Counseling improves job 
placement rates. 

85 . Bureau of National Af fai rs , Recruiting Policies and Practices 

(Washington, D.C.: Bureau of National Affairs, 1979). " 

Reports the results of a survey on recruiting methods 
used by organizations. Multiple methods are used, especial- 
ly in recruiting professional/technical staff, less so with 
*sales + personnel. ^Referrals and walk-ins used for office and 
plant workers; private agencies and universities for pro- 
fessional/technical and management. Survey asked questions 
of method efficiency; and in employer perceptions. 

86. Burgess, Paul and Kingston* J., "Uorksearch Knowledge* Schooling 

and Earnings," Industrial Relations , 1974: Vol. 13, pg. 308." 

Worksearch knowledge as judged by worker's knowledge of 
normal hiring channels* the number of job vacancies* his 
past success at looking for work and the degree of realism 
in his belief of his abilities and the job market are shown 
to be significant determinants of his earnings level in 
/initial jobs. 

87. Camil Associates, Recruitment, Job Search, and the United States 

Employment ServTce ,(R & D Monograph 43; U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1976). 

Study of the role of the emplq^ment service in job 
~~ search and recruitment and the degree to which the employ- 
ment service meets search needs. Formal methods account for 
only a third of all job matches. The employment/ service is 
most effective in placing sales, service, and clerical 
workers. Job seekers and employer opinions of employment 
security are generally favorable. The employment service 
finds a job match for one worker in 17. 

88. Carlson, R.E., "Effect of Applicant Sample on Ratings of Valid 

Information in" an Employment Setting/ Journal of Appl ied 
Psychology . 1970, 54, pp. 217-222. 
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Concerns the effect of the previous job applicant upon 
ratings of test results for the following applicant. Pre- 
vious job applicant found to have a statistically signifi- 
cant effect on the- evaluation of valid test results, but 
only a negligible effect on the employment decision. 

89. Carlson, R.E., ''Relative Influence of a Photograph and Factual 

Written Information on an Interviewer's Employment Decision 11 
Personnel Psychology , 1969, 22, pp. 45-56. 

Studies the relative effects of appearance, in the form 
of a photo versus written information, on interviewer em- . 
ploympnt decisions. No significant differences were found* 

r 

90. Changing Times , "0ver"40 and Looking for a Job/ February 1968, 
; Vol. 22:2, pp. 31-33. 

Reports onTorty Plus Club: " their aim be4ng to find 
jobs for its members who are unemployed 'executives who, 
because of age alone, are experiencing problems in being 
hired. Rigorous process to become a member. Eight out of 
a hundred who apply are accepted. Reports phenomenal sue* 
cess in placing members. Club provides placement services, 
resume and interviewing counseling, access to an extensive 
contact library, etc. 

91. Clague, E.; Couper, W.; and Bakke, E.H., After the Shutdown /lew 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1934). 

Reports on the shutdowns of plants in New Haven and * 
Hartford and the labor market experiences of the affected 
workers. Informal methods proved more effective than formal 
methods. Little help from outside sources as social stigma 
was found associated with being unemployed. 

92. Clark, Kenneth, Dark Ghetto {NY: Harper and Row, 1965). 

Ghetto youth shown to be poorly prepared in techniques 
of search; -to have not learned how to apply for jobs or how. 
to speak with employers and fill out application forms. 
Attitudes toward promptness and appropriate dress adversely 
affects employment opportunities. , 

93. Clowers, H.R. and Fraser, R.T., "Employment Interview Literature: 

A Perspective for. the Counselor," Vocational Guidance Quar- 
terly , 1977 , 26, pp. 13-26." 

Relative to the employer interview, prior to the inter- 
view the counselor should 1) review with their clients the 
periphial factors in the interview that influence decision 
making (appearance, communication skills) , 2) review inter- 
view procedures, 3) coach the client on offering positive 
job related information, and 4) make the client aware of 
interview/interviewee interaction subtleties. 
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94. Cohen, Barry M. and Etheredge, Jack M. , "Recruiting's Main 

Ingredient, 11 Journal of College Placement . Winter 1975, 35, 
pft| 75-77. 

Recruiters attend to verbal and nonverbal mannerisms* 
general appearance, and personal motives in the Interview. 
Authors list positive and negative mannerisms and discussion 
topics influencing the hiring decision. 

95. Cohen, 5.L., "Hair and Jobs," Journal of College Placement 1975» 

36(2), pp. 75-77. 

Survey of interviewers concludes that applicants should 
avoid extremes in appearance when engaged in job search 
necessitating interviewing. Long hair on men followed by 
beards create the strongest negative reactions. 

96. Cohen* Stephen L. and Bunker t Kerry Ai , "Subtle Effects of Sex 

Role Stereotypes on Recruiters Hiring Decisions," Journal 
of Applied Psychology . 1975, Vol.. 60(5), pp. 566*572. 

Results suggest that sex. discrimination may occur at, 
the initial stages of the selection process. Discrimination 
is most pronounced when the applicant applies for a position 
for which the traditional sex orientation of the job is 
incongruent with their sex. This wis found to be true for 
both sexes. - 

97. Conant, C. » "An Evaluation of Private Employment 'Agencies as 

Sources of Job Vacancy Data,* in The Measurement and Inter- 
pretation of Job Vacancies (N.B.E.R., 1966). 

Reports on the private employment agencies as a job 
search source. Has survived through ability to appeal to a 
specialized segment of the jobseeker market. A thorough 
study of private employment agencies as a competitive market. 

98. Cook, Fred and Lanham, Frank, Op portunities and Requirements for 

Initial Employment of School Leavers with Emphasis on Office 
& Retail Jobs [Detroit: Wayne State Univ., Col, of Ed.» 

mr. ^ 

Detroit preferred hiring methods for entry level workers 
identified as 1) current employees and personal references; 
2) walk ins; 3) private agencies; 4) the employment service & 
want ads; and 5) school placement services. Informal inter- 
views mentioned as the most frequently used screening device. 

99. Craft, James A., "Racial and Occupational Aspects .of Public Em- 

ployment Service Placements/ Quarterly Review of Economics 
and Business . Vol. 13» Aut. 1973, #3, pp. 53-60. 

Empirical analysis of criticisms of the employment ser- 
vice indicate ES placements tend to be concentrated in less 
prestigious and lower paying occupations. ES placement of 
blacks tend more to reinforce the occupational structure of 
blacks than to change the relative importance of occupation- 
al categories to be more like that of^the white majority. 
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100. Cuony, Edward R. and Hoppock, Robert, "Job Course Pays Off/ 

Personnel & Guidance Journal . 1954, 32, pp. 389-391. 

Reports on job finding course taught to high school 
seniors. Course consisted of a survey of local employment 
opportunities, practice interviews, etc. One year later stu- 
dents having the course were experiencing greater satisfac- 
tion and receiving increased earnings compared with the 
c control group. 

101. BeSchweinitz, Dorothea, How Workers Find Jobs (Philadelphia, 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932). 

Study of the methods by which workers obtained employ- 
ifent in the hosiery industry of Philadelphia. Shows how 
prosperity decreased the importance of formal intermediaries 
and how informal methods became the major hiring mechanisms. 
Early study indicating the importance of employee referrals 
in recruitment and the rationing of job opportunities. 

102. Decker, P.J. & Cornelius, E.T., "A Note on Recruiting Sources and 

Job Survival Rates, 11 Journal of Applied Psychology , 1979, 
64, pp. 463-464. 

Several recruiting sources for obtaining new workers 
compared 1ri terms of relationship to later job -survival . 
Employee referrals found to be consistently good sources and 
employment agencies to be consistently poor. Newspaper ads 
also found among the least productive sources. Employee re* 
fferrals thought to provide, more accurate information than 
alternative sources. 

103. Dennis, Terry L. and Gustafson, David P., "College Campuses vs. 

Employment- Agencies as Sources of Manpower, 11 - Personnel 
Journal , Aug. 1973. 

Personnel managers surveyed indicate college 'campuses 
to be the best source of young college educated talent. More 
graduates were hired through college recruiting than any 
other source. Employment agencies accused of not adequately 
counseling their clients nor carefully screening their 
resumes. , , 

104. Dipboye, Robert L.,: Arvey, Richard D.; and Terpstra, David E. , 

"Sex and Physical Attractiveness of Raters and Applicants a„s 
Determinants of Resume Evaluations," Journal of Applied 
Psychology ^ 1977, Vol. 62(3), pp. 288-294. 

Hale and female "interviewers" classified as either 
high, moderate, or low on physical attractiveness, evaluated 
example applicants of varied sex, physical attractiveness 
and qualifications. Highly qualified applicants preferred 
over poorly qualified, males preferred over females, attrac- 
tive candidates preferred to unattractive. Discrimination 
in employment decisions attributed to sex-role and physical 
attractiveness stereotypes. 
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105. Oipboye, R.L.; Franklin, H.L.: and Wiback, K. , '•Relative . Impor- 

tance of Applicant Sex Attractiveness, and Scholastic Stand- 
ing in Evaluation of Job Applicant Resumes ," Journal of 
Applied Psychology . 1975, 60, pp. 39-43. 

Col lege students and- professional interviewers asked to 
rank bogus resumes for which applicant sex, physical 
attractiveness and scholastic standing had been systemati- 
cally varied. Both groups preferred males to females, 
attractive applicants to unattractive applicants, and appli- 
cants of high scholastic standing. 

106. Oipboye, R.L. and Wiley, J.W., "Reactions of College Recruiters 

to Interviewee Sex and Self Presentation Style," Journal of 
Vocational Behavior . 1977, 10, pp. 1-12. 

College recruiters evaluated qualifications of male and 
female applicants by videotape in passive and aggressive 
formats. Contrary to thft hypotheses, moderately aggressive 
females were rated as favorably as moderately aggressive - 
males. Female's overall qualifications were perceived as 
superior to males in such cases. . 

107. Downs, C.W. , "What Does the Selection Interview Accomplish, M 

Personnel Administration, May-June 1968, 31, pp. 8-14. 

The highly subjective nature of interview judgments 
leaves them open to criticism but the Interviewer is paid 
for making objective subjective decisions. Though unreli- 
able in other respects , the interview can make skillful 
judgment with .respect to ability to communicate, poise and 
appearance—three reliable criterion. 

108. Drake, Larry R.; Kaplan, H. Roy; and Stone, Russell, "How Do 

Employers , Value the Interview?* 1 Journal of College 
Placement , Feb. /March 1972, pg. 47. 

Examining the factors on which applicants are judged 
the authors found an inability to communicate, tardiness, 
inappropriate dress and unkempt hair to.be the most negative 
factors. Self expression, personality and expressed goals 
were the personal characteristics sought. The impressions 
of the interviewer were considered more important than 
specific grades and references, with almost half 'of the 
recruiters thinking that grades/are not a good indicator of 
future performance. 

109. Ounnette, H.D. and Borman, W.C., "Personnel Selection and Classi- 

fication Systems," in Rosenzweig, H-R. and Porter, L.W., 
Annual Review of Psychology . 1979, 30, pp. 477*525. 

An excellent summary of the literature on selection 
devices, their relative validities, and the equal employment 
opportunity implications of selection practices. 

1 TO- Dyer* Lee, "Job Search Success of Middle Aged Managers and Engi*. 

neers," Industrial & Labor Relations Review , 1973, 26, pp. 
969-979. 
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Study of the job hunting experience of 115 middle-aged 
managers and engineers. Those most successful In job search 
were more aggressive than others in their search activities 
and had earned lower salaries in their past position. J|ob-> 
seekers should start their hunt immediately and adopt wide 
ranging tactics. 

111. Evans, Jr., R.,- "The Great Computer Bubble: Has It Burst? 11 

Industrial Relations , 1976, 15, pp. 158-167. 

Computerized job banks have fallen short of expecta- 
tions. Those goals of reduced search time, increased geo- 
graphical mobility, improved matches, better service to the 
disadvantaged, and a deepened market for £$ have not been 
met. The author proposes breaking the ES up into its 
various functions as a means pf increased effectiveness. 

112. Farnell, James E. and Pitzalis, Elaine, "How Welfare Recipients 

Find Jobs: A Case Study in New Jersey," Monthly Labor 
Review, Feb. 1978, Vol. 101, #2. 

flelfare recipients search methods vary insignificantly 
from those of the general population with the exception of 
the high use and effectiveness rating for WIN and CETA. 
Recipients found to use fewer search methods than the 
general population and more likely to have found jobs via 
public intermediaries. 

113. Farr, James L. ; O'Leapy, Brian S.; and Bartlett, C.J., "Effects. 

of Work Sample Test Upon Self Selection and Turnover of Job 
Applicants," Journal of Applied Psychology ^ 1973, Vol. 58, 
1 #2, pp. 283-285. 

Important aspects of successful job search/recruitment 
are realistic expectations and job descriptive information. 
Study- provides support for the work sample test as a manner 
of providing realistic preemployment job information. Turn- 
over rates found lower for those in experimental group. 

,114. Feild, Hubert S. and Holley, WilTiam H. , "Resume Preparation: An 
Empi ri cal Study of Personnel Manager* s. Percepti ons , M 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly , 1976, 24, pp. 229-237. 

Survey o? personnel managers about their attitudes 
toward the content and format of resumes and cover letters. 
Concerning the cover letter, being typed and one page ranked 
high. Mimeographing should be avoided for it signifies a 
shotgun approach to search. Resumes should be typed-, two 
pages at most, contain only highlights rather than a 
detailed history, and should be direct in terms of job 
objective, 

115, Felder, Henry Edward, Job Search: An Empirical Analysis of the 
Search Behavior of Low Income Workers ^Center for the Study 
of Welfare Policy, Stanford Research Institute, May 1975). 

An econometric study of the job search behavior of low 
income workers in Denver. The method employed here is more 
important than the results in that the methodology most 
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. closely parallels that of the theoretical job search models. 
Important findings relative, to search intensity. 

116. Feldstein, Martin 3.* "The Economics of the New Unemployment/' 

The Public Interest . Nurtber 33; FallJ973< pp. 3-42. 

The problem is not that 3obs are unavailable but that 
they are often unattractive, A major problem to be dealt 
with is the instability of individual employment. Author 
advocates establishment of a Youth Employment Service to 
provide high school counseling in employment, job search 
training* and placement services.* 

117. Ferman* Louis A.* Death'of a Newspaper: The Story of the Detroit 

Times, A Study of Job Dislocation Among ^Newspaper Workers in 
A Depressed labor Market 1W.E, Upjohn Institute for Employ* 
ment Research: Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1963). 

A case where workers were given no advanced warning, of" 
the shutdown. , Unions and direct application proved the most 
effective methods of job finding.* The fact that 70 percent 
were reemployed within one week, another 18 percent within 
.three, would indicate- the market was anything but depressed. 
Use of multiple contacts proved a key to success. 

118. Fidell, L.S.* "Empirical Verification of Sex Discrimination in 

Hi ri ng Practi ces in Psychology f * American Psychologist , 
1970, 25, pp. 1094*1098. 

Presents empirical evidence that academic departments 
of psychology discriminate in hiring on the basis of sex. 
Men fourjd to receive more tenure track positions than women. 
' - * . 

119. Galassi, John P. and Galassi , Merna Oee, "Preparing Individuals 

for Job Interviews: Suggestions from More Than 60 Years of 
Research . " Personnel and Guidance Journal . Oeceiriber 1 978 , 
Vol. 57:188-92, 

A review of the literature on employment interviews. 
Efforts in interview preparation are organized into a four 
phase training program to allow clients to develop realistic 
expectations, develop interviewing skills, use training 
procedures, and cope withHrejection shock. Abrief* 0 well 
documented summary. 

120. Gannon, Martin J., "Sources of Referral and Employee Turnover*" 

Journal of Applied Psychology , 1971, Vol. 55, #3, pp. 226- 
2Z8. 

Reemployment of former workers, hiring of individuals 
referred by their high school, hiring of employee referrals 
and wal.krins shown to.be sources of stable emplqytent where- 
as newspaper advertising and hiring agencies are associated 
with, high turnover. t 

121 „ Gaston , Robert, "Labor Market Conditions and Employer Hiring 
Standards," Industrial Relations, Vol. 11/1972, pg. 27Z. 
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Evidence provides general support for the preposition 
that thfe relative "tightness" or "looseness 11 of "the labor 
market 1s reflected in the hiring standards maintained by an 
employer of white collar workers. / 

122. GranoVetter, Mark $., Getting A Job: A Study of Contacts and 

Careers (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1974.) 
— ■ 5~unique, indepth study into the process of getting a 
job. Deals exclusively with the question of how individual^ 
become aware of the 'opportunities they take* of ho^ informa- 
tion^ facilitating mobility is secured. Highest . salaried 
jobs found through contacts. Majority finding new jobs were 
not actively seeking at the time. Study of professional, 
managerial and technical workers—findings perhaps not gen- 
eralizable. Work . contacts lead to more jobs than family- 
social contacts. Information tends to move by diffusion 
through social processes unrelated to market behavior. 

123. Grant, d.L. and Bray, O.W., "Contributions of the Interview to 

Assessment of Managerial" Potential ," Journal of Applied 
Psychology , 1969, 53, pp. 24-34. 

A survey of recruiter techniques and evaluation of 
various employment related criterion. Survey identifies 
communication skills and the ability to relate to other 
individuals as being the single most Important set of skills 
identified by the Interview procedure and used in the actual 
hi ring decision. 

124. Greco, B., "Recruiting and Retaining High Achievers," Journal of 

College Placement , 1977, 37(2), pp. 34-40. 

FroitTTiteFvTewer surveys the author formulates a list 
of commonly asked questions in the interview setting. 
Familiarity with the list allows applicants to have more 
realistic expectations of the question content of inter- 
views. 

125. Grier, Eunice, In Search of A Future (Washington, O.C.: 

Washington Center for Metropolitan Studiejs ,. July 1963). 

Study of college bound black high school graduates in 
Washington, O.C. Participants identified job referrals by 
friends and relatives working for an emp/lo^er as the number 
one search method, followed by direct application. Over- 
whelming perception among participants that ES and want ads 
are of little use. 

126. Griffitt, Williao and Jackson* Thomas^ "Influence of Information 

About Ability and Nonabillty on Personnel Selection Deci- 
sions, " Psychological' Reports * 1970, 27", pp. 1959-962. 

Research indicates that hiring recommendations and 
salary levels were positively influenced when applicant and 
evaludtor had similar work attitudes, 

127. Guion, Robert, "Employment Tests and Discriminatory Hiring," 

Industrial Relations , Vol. 5, #2, Feb. 1966. 
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Employment tests found to be more successful than 
employment Interviews in minimizing unfair discrimination in 
selection. Problems with testing include willingness, to use 
unvalidated tests and a lack of Interest in establishing 
test validities. 
^ ' > . * 

128. Gutek f B.G. and Stevens, D.A. f "Effects of Sex of Subjects, Sex 

of Stimulus Cue, and Andrpgyny Level on Evaluations in Work 
Situations Which Evoke Sex Role Stereotypes/ Journal of 
Vocational Behavior , 1979* 14, pp. 23-32. 

Male and female cqllege students filled out a sex role 
inventory. Evaluation of sexes in work situations evoking 
a sex role stereotype was studied. Both males and females 
found to respond In a sex role stereotyped manner. Students 
found to respond less stereotypy cally than male managers as 
a group. Less, sex stereotyping found in case of career 
women who have made obvious long-term. decision. 

129. Haefner, James E. , "Race, Age, Sex f and Competence as Factors in 
^ Employer Selection of the Disadvantaged/ Journal of Applied 

Psychology » 1977 f Vol. 62 f No. 2, pp. 199-255T 

Two hundred eighty-six employers were interviewed to 
determine their assessment of hypothetical job candidates. 
Race found not to be an important factor while age, sex, and 
competence did affect the decision. Twenty-five year old 
preferred to 55 year old f males to females, highly competent 
males preferred to highly competent females, no preference 
in barely competent subgroup. 

130. Hakel » M.D. and Schuh, A.J. f "Job Applicant Attributes* Judged 

* Important Across Seven Divergent Occupations/ 1 Personnel 
Psychology , 1971 f 24 f pp. 45-52. * 

Identifies similarities in the attributes sought by 
recruiters in diverse occupations. These 22 attributes are 
then suggested as an interview guide of demonstrated gener- 
ality for use by interviewers* 

131. Hammer, W.C.; K1m f J. 5.; Ba1rd» L»; and Blgqness, U.J., *Race and 

Sex as Determinants of Ratings by Potential Employers in a 
Simulated Work Sampling Task," Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy , 1974 f 59, pp. 705-711. 

Examines the way the sex and race of the rater and the 
* sex and race of the ratee influence assessments of ratee 
performance. Indicates that sex/ race stereotypes influence 
assessments of behavior on a work sampling test. Hi9h per- 
formance black ratees rated only slightly higher than low 
performing black ratees, while high performing white ratees 
h were rated significantly higher than low performing white 
ratees. 

132. Harkness, C.A. and Madole, MX., "Interview Evaluations that Work 

Both Ways/ 1 Journal of College Placement , 1974, 34(3), pp. 
77-80. 
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Ratings of applicants by Interviewers and Interviewers . 
by applicants are compared. The better the communicative 
ability of a person applying for a job, the more likely that 
person 1s to be looked upon favorably. . students found to be 
unaware of the job market and to have been given unrealistic 
Information by*academic faculty. 

133. Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimited, Inc., Youth 1n the Ghetto 
(NY: Harlem YOU, Inc., 1964). 

Study of effects on New York State ES program, Youth 
Employment Service (YES) on the job hunting of Harlem youth. 
Significant Increase in Interviews and placements recorded. 
Job duration short—possibly indicating dislike for jobs 
obtained as being of low potential and not leading to any 
stable career. 

, 134. Heilman, M.E. and Saruwatori, L.R., "When Beauty is Beastly: The 
Effects of Appearance and Sex on Evaluations of Job Appli- 
cants for Managerial and Nonmanagerial Jobs," Organizational 
Behavior and Human Performance , 1979, 23, pp. 360*372. 

Experiment conducted to determine the effects of both 
appearance and sex on the evaluation of applicants. Attract* 
jveness consistently proved an advantage for men but was an 
advantage for women only when seeking a nonmanagerial posi- 
tion. In fact, when the managerial position was considered 
there was a tendency for s attractiveness to work against 
female applicants. 

135. Heneman, H*G.; Fox, Harland; and Yoder, Dale, Minnesota Manpower 

Mobilities (University of Minnesota, 1950). . 

Study of job search experience of 500 workers in 1947- 
48 in the Minneapolis, Minnesota labor market. Majority of 
jobs located through direct application and contact with 
friends and relatives. Significant use of the newspaper 
want ads also recorded. Study took place in a time of ex* 
panding economic activity. v 

136. Heneman, III, Herbert G. t "Impact of Test Information & Applicant 

Sex on Applicant Evaluations in a Selectton Simulation/ 1 
Journal of Applied Psychology ^ 1977, 62(4), pp. 524-526. 

College students evaluated a hypothetical jobvapplicant 
on four dimensions. For male and females receiving Identical 
o test scores, the high scoring females were rated much less 
suitable than the high scoring males, reflecting the unwill- 
ingness of evaluators to accept the score at face value. 

137. Hilaski, Harvey. "How Poverty Area Residents Look for Work," 

Monthly Labor Review , Vol. 94,*#3, March 1971. 
1 d Study of job seared methods in six urban poverty areas. 

Results fail to support traditional views that jobseeking 
methods of poverty area residents differ substantially from 
methods used by residents in other areas. Findings discount 
argument that poverty area job search techniques are inef- 
ficient relative to general population. 
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138. Hill, Raymond E. , "New Look at Employee Referrals as a Recruit- 
ment Channel," Personnel Journal » Feb. 1970 (49), pg. 144. 

Three factors were found to have significant impact on 
the success of employee referrals as a recruitment device; 
morale of the employee* the accuracy of information given by 
employee to jobseeker, and the closeness of the employee to 
the jobseeker. 



139. Holt* Charles; MacRae, 
Smith, Ralph E. 
Manpower Solution 

\m). 

"The optimal 



C. Ouncan; Schweitzer* Stuart 0*; and 
The Unemployment-Inflation Dilemma: A 
(Washington* D.C.; Urban Institute* 



,™ - r inflatiorf—unemploymeht tradeoff that 

could be obtained through monetary and fiscal policy alone 
would still yield excessively high levels of unemployment* 
inflation or both ... Structural" changes in the econoniy ... 
are badly needed ... The processes of searching for employ* 
ees and for jobs should be improved in both speed and 
quality for the* whole labor market so that unemployment 
duration is shortened and employment- tentire is lengthened*" 

140. Hope, II, John, "The Problem of Unemployment as it Relates to 

Negroes*" Studies in Unemployment (U.S. Senate* Special 
Committee on Unemployment Problems* 86th 'Congress* Washing- 
ton* D.C.f GPO, I960). * 

Study of employment patterns in Pennsylvania among 
firms engaged in racial discrimination finds more discrim- 
ination in sates, supervisory and office occupations and the 
least amount in hiring unskilled and semiskilled workers. 

141. Hopper* Robert and Williams, Frederick*, "Speech Characteristics 

and Employability," Speech Monographs , 1973,40* pp. 296-302. 

Interviewee! s speech characteristics furnish cues which 
form employer's attitudes towards the speaker and these 
attitudes influence employment decisions. Factor analysis 
yields 'competent* agreeable* and self-assured as the rele- 
vant factors. . r 

142. Ilgen, Daniel R, and Seely* William* ''Realistic Expectations as 

an Aid in Reducing Voluntary Resignations,*" . Journal of 
Applied Psychology , 1974, Vol. 59(4)* pp. 452-455. 

Realistic Information about their job was presented to 
new members of an organization. The group experienced 
significantly lower turnover than did the control group. 

143. Imada, A.S. and Halek* M«D. , * Influence of Nonverbal Communica- 

tion and Rater Proximity on Impressions and Decisions, in 
Simulated Employment Interviews," Journal of Applied 
Psychology , 1977, 62, pp. 295-300. 

Laboratory study examining the influences of nonverbal 
communication upon the assessment of job applicants. Results 
clearly indicate that nonverbal communication has a signifi- 
cant effect on interview impressions and subsequent 
decisions. 
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144. Johnson, Miriam, Counterpoint, the Changing Employment Service 



(Salt Lake City! Olympus Publishing Company, 1973.) 

A critique of the activities and labor market role of 
a public employment service from the vantagepoint of fifteen 
years as a staff member in various local offices and as a 
national consultant. The public employment service is 
condemned to a relatively passive role because of its lack 
of job control. It began as almost the sole labor market 
intermediary and is now only one among uany.* Its role J could 
be enhanced by taking on the assignment of teaching job 
search skills but 1s blocked from doing so by a budgetary 
process based on direct placements. 



145. Johnson, f4iriam, A Bifocal View of the labor Market . Employment 



and Training Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, 1978. 

Report of a research project comparing the labor market 
roles of the newspaper want ads and the public employment 
service. Derives a hierarchy of recruitment methods used by 
employers and shows that only those jobs not filled t*y 
methods shielded from the general public are subsequently 
exposed to the public through the public employment service, 
private employment agencies and newspaper want ads. Consid- 
erable overlap in listings + of the three sources. Job 
seekers need to be guided to sources at earlier levels of 
hierarchy. 



146. Jones, R.J. and Azrin, N.H.* M An Experimental Application of a 



Social Reinforcement Approach to the Problem of Job Find* 
ing," Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis > Fall 1973, #3, 
pp. 345*353. 7 . 



Social factors play a major role in the employment 
process. Predominance of job finding via friends and 
relatives gives evidence that social reinforcement theory 
can be applied to job search. Discovering who controls 
available jobs, increasing the hiring agents motivation, 
utilizing preexisting relationships between applicant and 
hiring agent, and improving job informant motivation are 
essential steps in effective job searph, Capitalizing on 
social contacts 1s a key to job search success. 



147. Katz, A., "Schooling, Age, and Length of Unemployment, 11 Indus- 



trial and Labor Relations Review , 1974, 27, pp, 597-60FT 

Shows that an increase in schooling tends to reduce 
unemployment duration at most age levels. Since older work- 
ers have less schooling on average this alone accounts for 
part of the lengthening of unemployment duration with age. 



.148. Kemp, 8. J. and Vash, C. L. , "A Comparison Between Two Placement 
Programs for Hard Core Unemployed Persons, 1 * Journal of 
Employment Counseling , 1971, 8(3)> pp. 108-115. 
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Reports on a job placement class to teach hard core, 
unemployed vocational rehabilitation clients self placement 
techniques to facilitate finding employment. Program In- 
cluded exploring one's background for positive skills* 
market researching, resume building* and Interview techni- 
ques. While successful, continual counseling was found need- 
ed to combat search disappointment and initial employment 
crises* 

149. Kennan* Vernon, and Kerr, Willard* "Unfair Employment Practices 

as Viewed by Private Employment Counselors*" Journal of 
Applied Psychology , Vol. 36, J6* Dec. 19S2, pp. 361-364. 

Sample of Chicago private employment agencies surveyed 
to determTrte^ extent of discriminatory job orders. Signif- 
icant percentage report extreme difficulty in placing blacks 
even when qualified. Study is dated. 

150. Keyser, M. , "How to Apply for a Job/ Journal of College Place* 

went , 1974, 35(1) » pp. 63-65. 

Research on effect of appearance factors upon interview 
outcome. Shoulder length hair of male applicants identified 
as a negative factor whereas no such stigma Identified for 
beards and mustaches. For women* wearing a low neckline 
and/or miniskirt found to negatively affect decision. 

151. Kidder » % Alice H.» Interracial Comparisons of Labor Market 

Behavior , Ph.D. Dissertation* MT» August 1967. 

ISeports on evidence of racial discrimination in the 
Boston labor market. Blacks found to turn to formal methods^ 
more often* to have higher rejection rates* frid to have to 
contact more employers before finding employment. Success 
rates for blacks engaging in occupational ly integrative job 
, search were lower than for whites. Heavy reliance By both 
groups on informal search methods. 

152. Kidder* Alice H.* "Racial Differences in Job Search and Wages," 

Monthly Labor Review ^ July 1968. 

The possibility that racial differences in job search 
may play a role in unequal distribution of job opportunities 
1s explored. Blacks shown to place self imposed restriction 
on job search and to use formal sources* to search more 
intensively than whites, and to suffer higher rejection 
rates. Blacks are shown to be reluctant to pursue occupa- 
tionally integrative job search, not due to lack of know- 
ledge of well paying jobs but because of "white/black" job 
feelings. Black workers venturing into such areas are shown 
to encounter discrimination. 

153. King, Marc R. and Hanaster* G. , "Body Image, Self Esteem* 

Expectations , Sel f -Assessments , and Actual Success in a 
' Simulated Job Interview/ Journal of Applied Psychology , 
1977, Vol. 62(5) , pp. 589-594. 
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/ Female undergraduates completed a self esteem test and 
/body satisfaction measure prior to job interview. Expecta* 
1 tions for job interview success was found significantly 

related to body satisfaction and self esteem while the 

actual quality of interview performance was not related to 

either. 

154. Kohn, Marvin* "Hiring College Graduates Through Off Campus 

Selection Interviewing/ Public Personnel Management ,. 1975, 

,4(1), pp. 23-31. ~ ■ 

General appearance, future potential , personal ity , 
communication ability, and> scholastic record identified as, 
the , factors upon which Interviewers base an employment 
offer. . * . 

155. Koziara, Edward, "Racial Difference^ in Migration and Job 

Search—Case Study," Southern Economic journal , Vol. 37:1, 
July 1970, pp. 97-99. : 

/ Informal search methods yield the most jobs. Slacks 
are making ever increasing use of traditionally white formal 
channels. However, private employment agencies continue to 
be traditionally white ctfann&ls to jobs. Reports on find- 
ings of 1968 U.S. Department- of Labor Philadelphia project 
on job search in poverty areas, v * \ « 

156. Landy, F. J. and bates, F. , "Another look at Contrast Effects in 

the Employment 'Interview," Journal of^Applied -Psychology ,, 
1973, Vol. 58{1), pp. 14-144, 

Previous^ studies ^escribing possible contrast effects 
in. the interview procedure may have used inappropriate 
subject populations and dependent variables. Contrast 
effect finding may be overvalued in the literature. 
. 

157. Langdale, John A/ and Wei tz, Joseph, "Estimating the Influence of 

Job Information on Interviewer Agreement, 11 Journal of 
Applied Psychology , 1973, Vol. 57(1), pp. 23-27. 

Two groups of interviewers given application blanks to* 
judge. One group given only general job title, while the 
second group was given a full job description., Interrater 
reliability found tQ be far superior for the group with 

complete job information. 

. - ■* 

158. Ledvinka, James, "Race of 4 Employment Interviewer and Reason Given 

by Black Jot) Seekers for leaving Their Jobs," Journal of 
Applied Psychology , 1973, Vol. 58, No. 3, pp. 362-353"! 

Comparison of 30b leaving reasons given by black job 
seekers and white interviewers at ; the state employment 4 
service. Black interviewers elicited more reasons involv- 
- * ing rejection of the job, by worker or worker by employer 
than did whites. Because the job leaving reason is viewed 
by ES as part 6f a person's credentials, interviewer deci- 
sions, may be influenced by this racial artifact of the 
interviewing situation. 
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159. Leshner, Saul S. and Synderman, George, "Jobseeking Patterns of 



Disadvantaged Youth/ Employment Service Review , Nov. 1965, 
pp. 53*55. 

Interviews with Philadelphia high school dropouts show 
them having little job market knowledge, having exposure to 
only unskilled/ semi -ski lied jobs, resulting in very re- 
s trict ed-patterns of job search, 



160. Lewin, A. Y. and Ouchan, L., "Women tn Academia," Science, 1971, 



173, pp. 892-895. 

Study of evaluation of male and female applicants in 
initial hiring decision procedures finds no evidence of sex 
effects. Male and female applicants found to be treated 
equally in initial procedures. 0 



161. Lewin, David; Horten, Raymond; Shick, Robert; and Brecher, 



Charles, The Urban Labor Market: Institutions » Information , 
Linkages (N.Y.: Praeger Publishers, 1974). "~ 
Includes section on the formerly institutionalized and 
the forces which deny than access to primary labor markets. 
Tend to disavow extensive search; trial is to find a few 
promising employers worthy of intensive investigation. Tend 
to pursue intensive job search within narrow markets. 
Greatly distrust formal methods such as the employment 
security. Due to institutional requirements, most jobs are 
prearranged by family and friends. 



162. Lewis* Morgan V. and Cohn, Elchanan, "Recruiting and Retraining 



Participants in a Manpower Region," Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review , 1973, 26, pp. 842*850. 

Participant reasons for withdrawing from the Concen- 
trated Employment program shown to relate to their percep- 
tions of CEP*s inability to provide the. kind of jobs they 
want, i.e. , jobs considered superior to their presently 
available alternatives. 



163. Lipsky, David B., "Interplant Transfer and Terminated Workers: A 

Case Study," Industrial and Labor Relations Review , 1970, 
23, pp. 191-20*7 : 

Examines." labor market experience of employees of four * 
General Foods Jello Division plant shutdowns in 1962. Less 
than 10 percent found work in the same industry. Men over 
55 years of age averaged 23.6 weeks of unemployment, those 
under 25 years of age " 6 weeks. An inverse relationship 
< was found between the number of dependents and the .duration 
of unemployment. A positive correlation exists between 
duration and the level of severence pay. 

164. Loomba, R.P., A Study of the Reemployment and Unemployment Exper - 

ience of Scientists and Engineers Laid Off from 62 Aerospace 
and Electronics Firms in the San Francisco Bay Area During 
1963-65. (Manpower Research Group: center for Interdis- 
cipl inary Studies: San Jose State College, San Jose, CA: 



Feb. 1967). 




Study of search experiences of a group of scientists 
and engineers finds highest efficiency ratings for 1) direct 
application to companies; 2) friends; an'd 3) newspaper want , 
ads. Significant numbers forced to take salary cuts for 
reemployment. No reliance on employment security by this 
group. 

165. Lumsden, H. , "The Plant Visit: A Crucial Area of Recruiting/ 

Journal of College Placement , 1967, 27, pp. 74-84. 

Poll of college seniors after each hod made a number of 
plant visits. The perceived personality of the recruiter 
was found to have Significant effects upon applicant deci- 
sions concerning acceptance of job offers. Recruiter igno* 
ranee of applicant characteristics and job vacancies signi- 
ficantly affected applicant decisions. 

166. Lumsden, Howard H. and Sharf, James C. , "Behavioral Dimensions of 

the Job Interview," Journal of College Placement , Spring 
1974, pg. 63. 

Data from numerous interviews by one~hundred interview- 
ers are combined to determine what specific applicant be- 
haviors are endemic to the interview process and how much 
these behaviors influence the interviewer's judgment. 
Behaviors constitute a thorough list for interview pre- 
paration efforts. 

167. Lurie, Melvin and Rayack, Elton, "The Racial Differences in 

Migration and Job Search: A Case Study in Louis A. . 
Ferman, Joyce L. Kornbluh, and J. A. Miller, Negroes and 
Jobs {Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1968). 

Study of relatively small communities shows division of 
jobs to be on the basis of national origin. The black 1s 
easily identified and must direct himself to a limited range 
of job opportunities. To break out of existing patterns and 
places on occupational ladder, blacks turn disproportionat- 
ely to institutional intermediaries. Intermediaries shown 
to maintain discriminatory patterns. Slack rel iance on 
employment security and white reliance on informal contacts 
suggests potential differences In the job market information 
provided to each group— perhaps partially explaining differ- 
ential success among the groups. 

168. 'McGovern, T. V. and Tinsley, H. E, , "Interviewer Evaluation of 

Interviewee Nonverbal Behavior," Journal of Vocational 
Behavior , 1978, 13, pp. 163-171. 

Interviewees varied such nonverbal communicators as eye 
contact, gestures, and body orientation during the course of 
a series of interviews. Nonverbal forms of communication 
found to have significant impact on interviewer evaluations. 

169. Mangum, Garth L» "The Private Employment Agency as a Labor Market 

Intermediary," in labor Market Intermediaries , Washington, 
D.C., National Commission for Manpower Policy 1978, 
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Examines the structure of the private employment agency 
industry, assesses Its labor market Impact, summarizes state 
regulations, and Identifies public policy search. 

170. Mangum, Garth L. and Seninger, Stephen F., Coming of Age in the 

Ghetto: A Dilemma of Youth Unemployment (Baltimore: TRe 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1978). 

Reviews economic, sociological, psychological, and an- 
thropological literature concerning incidence and causation 
of central city youth unemployment. Concludes that causes 
are interactions of three forces: (1) deteriorating econ- 
omics, (2) perverse population trends, (3) disfunctional 
lifestyles. Proposes research activities to clarify causes 
and determine solutions. 

171. Mangum, Stephen, "Improving the Labor Exchange Process/ The 

Personnel Administrator , forthcoming. 

Provides empirical support for Miriam Johnson's bifocal 
view of the labor market. Use of the various, recruitment 
sources is shown to vary with the skill level of the worker 
being sought. Informal methods are preferred to formal . 
The evidence suggests the job seeker should become an active 
seeker, and that job search assistance may be of significant 
benefit to youth. 

172. Mayfield, E. Ci , "The Selection Interview: A Re-Evaluation of 

Published JResearch,' 1 Personnel Psychology ; 1964, 17, pp. 
239-260. 

In spite of its weaknesses in validity-and-reliability 
the interview 1s the most cost effective selection device 
yet devised, Intrarater reliability is safisfactory , 
structured interviews are more reliable than open ended 
ones. 

173. Melnik, Arie, "Search Strategy in Semi^Competitive Labor Markets; 

The Case of MBA Graduates," Quarterly Review of Economics 
and Business , 11 (Winter 1971) , pp. 47-53. 

Presents search strategy for firms hiring professional 
talent in a labor market with imperfect knowledge via pro- 
bability distributions. 
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Mlerynk, William H. , Inter-Industry Labor Mobility (Northeastern 
University, 1955). 

Research on labor mobility undertaken in 1951-53 in 
five New England communities: \ Lowell, Mass.; Lawrence, 
Mass. ; Fall River, Mass.; New Bedford, Mass. ; and 
Providence, R.I. Phenomenal use of informal methods i n 
finding new jobs. Also noteworthy was the aid of the com- 
pany in placement activities. 
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Miner, M. G., Selection Procedures and Personnel Records 
D.CTl Bureau of National Affairs, 1976). 



M. 
ington 



(Wash- 
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Survey of nonmanagerial employment practices by the 
Bureau of National Affairs. Testifies to the overwhelmingly 
widespread use of the interview as a selection device in the 
hiring decision. An indepth look into common recruitment 
" practices, the use of various employment oriented tests, and 
their reliabilities, 

176. Mitchell, Harry R. , "What Title VI Means for the Local Office," 

Employment Service Review (Aug. 1966). 

Employment security compliance review finds failure to 
refer qualified minority applicants to jobs traditionally 
reserved for whites, failure to recognize minority counsel* 
ing needs, failure to assign proper occupational classifica- 
tipns, and the tendency to refer minorities to nonwhite jobs 
only. 

177. Morrison, Robert F., n A Multivariate Model for the Occupational 

Placement Decision,* Journal of Applied Psychology , 1977, 
Vol. 62, No. 3, pp. 271-277. 

Supports idea that data regarding early life experi- 
ences can be clustered and related to job requirements so-as 
to provide a psychological and ability match between indi- 
vidual and job. 

178. Myers, C. and Shultz* G. , The Dynamics of a Labor Market {New 

York: Prentice Hall, 1951). 

Initial findings of labor mobility study in New England 
community in 1948*1949. Friends and relatives regarded as 
the most important single source of job market information.. 
Formal methods yielded quick discouragement and poor infor- 
mation. Seekers tended to accept the first opening located. 

179. Myers, Charles A. and MacLaurin, W/ Rupert, The Movement of 

Factory Workers (New York: John Wiley, 1943). 

Study of a small New England coiwiunity to determine the 
extent to which factory workers moved voluntarily or were 
forced to move from firm to firm 1937-1939. Important is 
the significant amount of job finding through direct appli-- 
cation and contact with friends and relatives. 

180. National Coitmission for Employment Policy, Youth Employment 

Policies for the 1980s , Briefing Paper, September 1979. 

An extensive review and reassessment of youth labor 
market policies. Report examines courses and explanations 
of the black/white youth unemployment rate differential; and 
the differences in the search techniques employed by youth 
by race. Slacks appear unable to utilize informal informa- 
ti on networks wi th the same prof ici ency as thel r whi te 
t counterparts. 

181. National Commission on Employment of Youth, Getting Hired, Get - 

ting Trained—A Study of Industry Practices and Policies on 
Youth Employment (U.S. Health, Education, Welfare, 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1965). 
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Study of preferred recruiting' methods of employers in 
various communities, identifies personal contact as the 
number one source by far. MOTA and other government program 
graduates looked down on because of fear of federal involve- 
ment in company affairs. 

182. Newcomb, Molly R. , Problems* Research and Recoroendations in the 

Employment Testing of Minority Applicants I Ann Arbor: 
Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1967). 

Survey of literature reporting on the increased use of 
employment testing in hiring practices. White interviewer 
bias shown emerging from bias against the dress and habits 
of minority individuals and from access to test results 
inclining them to less favorably evaluate the work of those 
who scored poorly. Job interview is predominant screening 
device, validity is questionable. 

183. Mew York Times Magazine , "Mission Employable: An Illinois Job 

Finding Club Teaches Its Meiribers that Joblessness is 9 State 
of Hind," June 20, 1976, pp. 24-25. 

Reports on the Carbondale, Illinois job finding club. 
Club format provides individual seeker with social 
reinforcement and combats job search depression. Search is 
treated as a full-time job, quotas are made, performance is 
checked. 90 percent success percentage for club ipembers was 
achieved. 

184. Nordlund, Willis J., "Employment Service Placement in the Six* 

ties," Ing^na] Relations , 1974, 13, pp. 2T3-2t^ 

Jhe 1960s saw Employment Service placements "decline 
despite funding increases. Reasons include: employment 
security role to the disadvantaged as a supplier of manpower 
services, changes in the Industrial mix, increased competi- 
tion from other intermediaries, legal requirements unique to 
employment security, etc. 

185. Palen, J. John and Fahey, Fr^nk J., "Unemployment and Reemploy- 

ment Success: An Analysis of the Studebaker Shutdown," 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review . 

A survey of workers who .lost their jobs in 1963 .due to 
a plant shutdown. Employers shown to discriminate or hire 
discriminate^ on the basis of age, race, and occupation. 
Finds age and education to be most Important in explaining 
unemployment duration. 

186. Parmjs, Herbert, et al.» Career Thresholds Volume I (Columbus, 

Ohio: Center for Human Resource Research, Feb. 1969). 

Uses NLS data base to look at factors associated with 
t*ie duration of job search for young experienced labor force 
participants.. Variables such as marital status, schooling, 
job tenure/ previous,, wage rate, and race are analyzed. 
Racial parity has not been achieved. No decline in the 
*> incidence or duration of joblessness for blacks relative 
tq Whites as each gain work experience is found. 




1B7. Parnes, H. 5. and Kohen, A. I. t "Occupational Information and 
Labor Market Status: The Case of Young Hen," Journal of 
Human Resources , 1975, 10, pp. 44*55. 

Occupational information test given to national sample 
of young men. Scores found to be positively related to 
education, measured intelligence, and socioeconomic status 
of family. ^Youth with superior infonnation found to be more 
successful in obtaining higher paying jobs. 

IBB. Perrella, Vera C; Bogan, Forrest A.; and Swanstrom, Thomas E., 
"Out of School Youth, February 1963," Monthly Labor Review , 
Nov*./0ec. 1964. 

' Compares methods used by white/ nonwhi -te-youtu? 46-to -2-1 
years of *age, in obtaining their first full time jobs. 
NTonwhites found to rely more heavily on friend and relative 
contacts than whites , and to use direct application less 
than whites. 

1B9. Peters, L. A. and Terborg, J. R. , "The Effects of Temporal. Place- 
ment of Unfavorable Information and of Attitude Similarity 
on Personnel Selection Oecisions," Organizational Behavior 
Snd Human Performance , 1975, 13, pp. 279-293. 

Exempts to determine the effects of attitude similar- 
ity on personnel decisions. Attitude similarity found to 
significantly influence personnel decisions. Provides 
further evidence that nonjob related variables influence the 
hiring decision. 

190. Piker, Jeffry, Entry into the Labor Force (Institute of Labor and 

Industrial Relations; University of Michigan, 196B). 

Summarizes pre-1966 literature pertaining to black and 
white youth's' path of entry into the labor force, with 
attention limited to youths with no college experience. 
Excellent, though outdated, for relatively little research 
lias focussei on non-college degree job market entrants. 

191. Powell, Douglas H., "The Effects of Job Strategy Seminars Upon 

Unemployed Engineers and Scientists," The Journal of Social 
. Psychology . 1973, 91, pp. 165-166. 

Unemployed professionals participated in a seminar 
designed to enhance self confidence and self esteem. Exper- 
imental group had higher job finding percentage than the 
control group. Participants were more active in the number 
of interviews held and in the number of visits to job banks 
and placement agencies. . 

192. Pyrczak, Fred, "Knowledge of Abbreviations Used in Classified 

Advertisements on Employment Opportunities ," Journal of 
Reading , 21-; 6, March 197B, pp. 493-497. 
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A collection of abbreviations found in want ads was 
administered to a group of graduate students who scored low 
on Identification. If, graduate students had difficulty, 
much necessary Information would elude those less prepared. 
Someone qualified for a given position might not seek it out 
due to a Jack of understanding the ad and its job descrip- 
tion. 

193. Rees, Albert, "Information Networks in Labor Markets/ American 

Economic Review , Vol. 56:2, May 1966, pp. 559-566. 

Information networks can be divided into two groups,, 
formal and informal . Introduces concepts of search on the 
intensive" and extensive margins. Enuwra^tles thV 
of informal information networks . and provides theoretical 
basis for studying the hiring decision. 

194. Rees, Albert and Schultz, George P., Workers and Wages in an 

Urban Labor Market [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1970). 

Indepth 1960*62 study of the Chicago labor market. 
Employee referrals identified as the most important method. 
The unimportance of the state employment service stands out, 
along, with employer dissatisfaction with the service. Formal 
sources are found more important for white collar workers 
while blue collar workers found tnfoYmal sources three to 
four times as effective. 

195. Reid, Graham, L. , Mob Search and the Effectiveness of Job, Find- 

i ng Methods , rt Industrial and Labor Relations Review , Jul y 
1972, Vol. 25, #4^ : : 

Examines job search activities of sample of workers in 
metal using trades in England 1966-68. Informal methods 
, shown tct be very important. Workers in higher skills groups 
found to begin search earlier while less skilled received 
less warning and had less time off to begin search. Those 
beginning search early were the most effective in search. 
Author proposes that informal sources are better qualified 
sources of job information than 4^e formal channels. 

196. Renwick, P. A. and Tosi , H. , "The Effects of Sex, Marital Status, 

and Educational Background on Selection Decisions," Academy 
of Management Journal , 1978, 21 , pp. 93-103. 

Graduate students rated bogus resumes of applicants for 
managerial positions. Educational degree level found to 
influence rating. Significant interactions observed for job 
type and graduate degree and for job type and marital 
status. Evidence- points to discrimination on the basis of 
sex-role stereotype. 

197. Reynolds, L., The Structure of Labor Markets {New York: Harper 

and Row, 1951). 
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Final report on case study of labor mobility carried 
out in a New England factory city 4n 1946-48 {some findings 
previously published as Job Horizons ). Results show workers 
ta be poorly informed about job opportunities; informal 
contacts to be important in finding good positions* and 
direct application- to be the most successful job search 
method. 1 

198. Reynolds, Lloyd G. and Shi ster *, Joseph/ job Horizons {New York; 

Harper and Row* 1949). 

Interim report on study of New Haven/ Hart ford labor 
markets. Jobseekers found to seldom refuse a job offer. 
Employment regarded superior to unemployment. Employment 
does not rule out continued search for ideal job position. 
Seeker imposes minimum standards , on job he will accept* 
standards are flexible* however. 

199. Rocha Jr.* Joseph R>* The Differential Impact of An Urban Labor 

Market Upon the Mobility of White and Negro Potentially 
Skilled Workers * University of Iowa* unpublished Ph.D. 
Dissertation* 1966. 

Contends -.that entry into the labor force has become 
increasingly institutionalized. Activities of private 
employment agencies reflect the practices of the private 
employers with whom they do business. A majority of agencies 
found willing to comply with discriminatory job orders. ; 

200. Rose* Gerald L. and Andiappan* P.* "Sex Effects on Managerial 
1 Hiring Decisions* 11 Academy of Management Journal * 1978* Vol. 

21(1)* pp. 104*112. 

Subjects were asked to evaluate hypothetical male and 
female applicants for management positions: one-half re- 
quiring supervision of males* one-half requiring supervision 
of females. Subjects favored applicants whose sex matched 
their subordinates. Sex role context may induce selection 
discrimination. 

201. Rosen* B, and Oerdee, T. H., "The Influence of Age Stereotypes on 

Managerial Decisions* 11 Journal of Applied Psychology , 1976* 
61* pp. 428-432. 

Age found to be a factor in employability ratings of 
applicants* particularly among equally high qualified appli- 
cants. Twenty-nine year old applicants rated significantly 
more employable than 58 year olds. Firm appears to view 
younger age as an investment in the future whereas an older 
worker represents no such investment. 

202. Rosen, 8, and Mericle, H. F, , "Influence of Strong Versus Weak 

Fair Employment Policies and Applicants Sex on Selection 
pecisions and Salary Recommendations in a Management Simula- 
tion, 11 Journal of Applied Psychology , 1979* 64, pp, 435-439, 
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Consequences of fair employment policy statements for 
* managerial selection decisions and salary recommendations 
examined by manipulating variables—strength of fair employ* 
ment policy statement and applicant's sex. Strong and weak 
policies were equally effective 1n counteracting sex bias in, 
selection decisions; however, lower starting salaries were 
recommended for females compared to men. 

203. Rosenfeld, carl* Mobseeking Methods Used by American Workers/ 

Monthly Labor Review , Vol. 98, #8, Aug. 1975. 

Preliminary findings of 1973 DOL sample survey of 
successful job seekers. Importance of informal methods, and 
relatively low Intensity of average * search highlighted. 
Greater proportion of blacks than whites shown to use em* 
ployment security and local assistance organizations. 
Blacks Shown less likely to turn down job offers. Briefly 
covers skill/occupational search differences. 

204. Rosenfeld, Carl , "Job Search of the Unemployed* May 1976/ 

Monthly Labor Review , November 1977* Volume 100, #11* p. 
39*42. 

Special survey of 3*200 unemployed respondents to CPS. 
Those unemployed four weeks or more averaged only four hours 
a week in search. Most reported exhausting all* leads. Only 
10 percent of the seekers had received- and turned down b job 
offer with over one-third citing low pay as the reason. 
Seven out of ten reported meeting living expenses by cutting 
back. Other expenses included drawing on savings* earnings 
of other family members* and unemployment Insurance Income. 

205. Rosenfeld/ Carl » "The Extent of Job Search by Unemployed Workers »" 

Monthly Labor Review * March 1977* Volume TOO, #3* pp.. 38-61. 

CPS respondents were asked series of questions concern- 
ing the extent of job search among employed persons. Youth 
are shown to have a greater tendency to explore different 
possibilities. Main reasons listed for search were to 
obtain higher wages and to locate better hours. Search 
methods used were similar to those used by unemployed wdrk-> 
ers except that the unemployed used the employment service 
2.5 times more frequently. 

206. Rosson* Jay 6.; Schoemer* James; and -Nash* Patricia A.* "Grades 

and Extra Curricular Activities; How Important Are They in 
Landing the First Job*" Journal of College Placement * 1973, 
33(3)* pp. 73*76. 

Students with high grades found to have no better 
chance of initial employment than students with average 
grades. Membershi p 1 n campus organl zati ons found not to 
increase chances for employment. 



207. Rowe, P. M. f "Order Effects iri Assessment Decisions, 4 
Applied Psychology * 1967* 51* pp. 170-173. 
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Whether an Individual 1s accepted or rejected for a job 
may well depend more cm the characteristics of the previous, 
applicants than on his own traits. 

^. 

208. Rungeling, Brian; Smith, Lewis H.; and Scott, Loren C.» "Effec- 

tiveness of Rural Job Search Methods," Monthly Labor Review * 
Vol. 99, #4, April .1976. 

Oata from survey of southern rural counties. Methods 
used similar to genera] population except for lower use of 
employment security and want ads due * to location—travel 
distances, and nongeographically specific newspapers. 
Effectiveness measures rank direct application and relatives 
and friends highest. Meaning of effectiveness measures 1s 
explored. 

209. Rynes, Sara L.; Heneman 111, Herbert 6.; and Schwab, Oonald P., 

Individual Reactions to Organizational Recruiting: A Review , 
manuscript prepared for the Employment and Training Adminis- 
istration, U.S. Oepartment of Labor Grant 21-55-78-32, June 
1980. 

Reviews the research examining the influence of organ- 
izational recruiting on applicant attitudes and job choice 
behavior. Reliance in the literature on ^college students 
and graduates makes external validity a concern. Character- 
istics of recruiting representatives, administrative prac- 
tices, and evaluation procedures are shown to have important 
influences oh job seeker behavior. 

210. Sands, William A., "A Method for Evaluating Alternative Recruit- 

ing—Selection Strategies: The CAPER Model , tt Journal of 
Applied Psychology > Vol. 57, #3, pp. 222-227. 

Description of the Cost of Attaining Personnel Require- 
ments (CAPER) model , designed to provide the personnel 
manager with the information necessary to minimize the 
estimated total cost of recruiting, selecting, Inducting, 
and training a sufficient number ^f persons to meet person- 
nel quotas. 

211. Schiller, Bradley, "Job Search Media: Utilization and Effective- 

ness ,** Quarterly Review of Economics and Business , 1 975 , 
Vol. 15:4. 

The amount of time and effort spent searching is an 
important determinant of search success, confirming view 
that the flfcw of information is an Important determinant of 
labor market outcomes. Compares WIN and non-WIN populations 
relative to search techniques. WIN population exhibites a 
more intensive search due to program efforts. Author shows 
that the job search medium is an important variable along 
with time and effort. Established effective measures are 
insufficient to analyze and rank the vadium. 

212. Schmitt, N. , "Social and Situational Determinate of Interview 

Decisions: Implications for the Employment Interview," 
Personnel Psychology , 1976, 29, pp. 79-101. 
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Little evidence exists to bolster confidence concerning 
the reliability and validity of the interview in the hiring 
decision. Secondly, the interviewer Is a public relations 
vehicle in that emerging literature indicates a significant 
impact of the interviewer on the interviewee's perception of 
the organization and the job offer. 

213. Schmitt, Neal, and Coyle, Bryan W* , "Applicant Decisions in the 

- Employoient Interview," Journal of Applied Psychology , 1976, 
Vol. 62(2), pp. 184-192* 

College graduates interviewing at an university place- 
ment center were Surveyed concerning interviewer character- 
istics. Interviewer personality, manner of delivery, arid 
the adequacy of job information were found to affect the 
applicant's likelihood of job acceptance. 

214. Schneider, L. Ronald and Stevens*, Nancy D.', "Personality Charac- 

teristics Associated with Job Seeking Behavior Patterns, 11 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly , March 1971, pg. 194. 

Assertive and Independent search clients found to be 
more job placement ready than more passive clients. Passiv- 
ity and dependency require significant amount of career and 
job search counseling to become ready for placement. 

215. Schwab, Donald P. , Behavioral Consequences of Job Search and 

Recruitment Practices: A Review , Manuscript prepared Tor 
the Employment and Training Administration. U.S. Department 
of Labor Grant 21-55-78-32, Final Report, JOne 1980. 

Overview and summary piece of a three report project to 
review the literature on the behavioral consequences of 
search, recruitment, and applicant evaluation procedures. 
Review is excellent in combining the results of -research in 
several disciplines. Relevant findings. include the unreli- 
ability of organizational selection devices, the importance 
of the issue of search intensity, the description of organ* 
ization evaluation procedures, etc. Three paper series is 
vital for an understanding of the organization recruitment 
side of the literature. 

216. Schwab, Donald P., Organizational Recruiting and the Decision to 

Participate , Manuscript prepared for Employment and Training 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, Grant 21-55-78-32, 
June 1980. 

Literature review concerned with how organizations 
obtain new employees and how Individuals seek and choose 
employment. Report is relatively weak on the job Search 
Side but the recruitnient Summary is one of the best avail- 
able. Of particular worth 1s the Section on employer evalu- 
ation of applicants— the discussion of Selection criteria. 

217. Schwab, Donald P. and Olian, Judy D. , From Applicant to Employee : 

Gatekeeping in Organizations , Manuscript prepared for Em- 
ployment and Training Admini strati on , 41. S. Department of 
Labor, Grant 21-55-78-32, June 1980. 



lndepth review of the literature on how organizations 
make decisions about job applicants in the hiring decision. 
Literature on selection devices and procedures 1s reviewed. 
Significant 1s the finding that organizations act on the 
basis of selection interviews rather than more stringent 
selection devices. This review coherently discusses the 
factors influencing the hiring decision. 

218. Sexton, .Patricia C, "Negro Career Expectations/ Merrill-Palmer 

Quarterly , Vol. 9:4, Oct. 1963, pp. 303-316. 

Investigates effects of Detroit schools upon student 
job aspirations. School personnel* found to have little 
access to current job market information; little knowledge 
for teaching job search techniques. Difficulty of having 
role models holding "black jobs" 1s stressed. 

219. Sexton, Patricia C. ,/ Education and Income: Inequalities in Our 

Public Schools (New York: Viking Press, .196l). * 

Study of Detroi t school s f 1 ndi ng that school s whose 
students were lowest in socioeconomic backgrounds were 
offering the poorest quality of education and were the least 
suitable for preparing youth for entry into the job market. 

220. ShelV, Claude I. and Patrick, Floyd A., "Grades Continue to be 

Stressed' by Recruiters/ Journal of College Placement , 1973, 
33(3) , pp. 77*82. 

Grades and personality factors shown to be major selec- 
tion criteria. Recruiters express dislike for the pass/fail 
system, especially in major fields. Recruiters prefer 
seeing the whole academic record rather than only relevant 
fields. 

221. Sheppard, Harold L. and Belitsky, A. Harvey, The Job Hunt: Job 

Seeking Behavior of Uemployed Workers in a local Economy 
(Baltimore, Maryland: W. E. Upjohn Institute, Johns Hopkins , 
Press, 1966). 

A thorough $tudy of a sample of workers drawn from em- 
ployment service files in Erie, PA, 1963*64. Re-employment 
success relates to how soon job hunt begins. Direct appli- 
cation is most effective method, with those applying "every- 
where and anywhere" being more successful than those apply- 
ing where "jobs available." Effectiveness of union as" 
method 1s found to be generally* underrated. Unskilled 
workers found to rely more on friends and relatives than did 
skilled workers. 

222. SingellV Larry, "Some Private and Social Aspects of Juvenile 

Labor Mobility, " Bowling Green State University, Department 
of Economics, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
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Detroit high school graduates surveyed. Most job leads 
provided by friends and relatives with formal methods pro- 
. viding only a small proportion of the total. Infrequent use * 
of the employment service attributable to a perceived poor 
record for finding jobs for youth and to a Jarge nuriber of 

the sample not knowing what employment security was or where ^ 

it was located. " ; ■ 

223. Skeels, J: U., "Perspectives on Private Employment Agencies ," 

> Industrial Relations , 1969, 8, pp. 151-161. 

Private employment agencies constitute a highly compet- 
itive industry which has survived by adapting its services 
to a constantly changing labor market. 

224. Slater, Robert and Kingsley , Su, "Predicting Age-prejudiced * 

Employers: A British Pilot Study," Industrial Gerontology , 
Spring 1976, pp. 121-128. 

The age of the employer is found to give the best 
prediction of his attitude toward older workers. Young 
employers have unfavorable attitude, while older employers 
see older employees in a more favorable light. 

225. Stern, James L; Root, Kenneth A., and Hills, Stephen M. , "The 

Influence of Social -Psychological Traits and Job Search 
Patterns on the Earnings of Workers • Affected by a Plant 
Closure," Industrial and labor Relations Review . „ 

Study reinforces idea that government financial assis- 
tance to facilitate transfers to new employment may have a 
far greater payoff than expenditures for retraining. Find- 
ings also confirm idea that those using the " employment 
service tend to be the lower quality workers. 

226. Stevens, David U,, "A Reexamination of What is Known About 

• Jobseeking Behavior in the United States ," Labor Market 
Intermediaries , National Commission for Manpower Policy: 
c Special Report #22, Washington, D.C; (March 1978) r 

An important work which expertly explains the theoret- 
ical background of job search theory, re-examines existing 
empirical studies, and outlines areas in which further 
, research effort should be directed. Stevens' work consti- 
tutes an important beginning and. ending point for anyone 
associated with job search training in any capacity. 

227. Stevens, David U., "Job Search Techniques: Comparative Indices 

of Effectiveness ," Quarterly Review of Economics and * 
Business , 12:2, Summer 1972, pp. 99*103. 

Focusing on time and own service inputs in the search i 
process , the author compares the various effectiveness 
measures existing in the literature. 

228. Stevens, Oavid W. , Assisted Job Search for the Insured Unemployed 

(Kalamazoo, Michigan: The W. E. Upjohn institute for Em- 
ployment Research, 1974}. 
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Explores the conceptual role df the employment service 
in assisting individuals in job search. Attempts to gauge 
responsiveness of local employment security offices to 
changes in its delivery of services. Identifies factors 
that appear to influence the length of time a claimant 
remains out of work. 



229. Stevens, Nancy 0., "Job Seeking Behavior: A Segment of Vocation* 

al Development ," Journal of Vocational Behavior , 3, (1973), 
• pp. 209-219. : 

Reports on two companion studies which establish that 
there is a significant relationship between an individual's 
personality characteristics and his pattern of job seeking 
behavior. Tough minded, independent individuals have spec* 
ified job goals and self-actualized behavior and tend to be 
highly successful in obtaining jobs. Those who are sensi- 
tive and dependent tend to have vague goals and more passive 
behavior $nd have less job search success unless aided. 

230. Stevens, Nancy 0., "Conflict in Job Seeking Behavior, " Journal of 

College Placement , 37:4, Summfer 1977, pp. 28-32. 

Many students are their .own worst enemy in the job 
hunt. Failing to keep interviews, failing to actively 
participate in interviews, and being undecided about accept- 
ing opportunities once they are offered "constitutes defeat- 
ist behavior as a jot> hunter. 

231. Stone, Russell; FVake, , Larry; and Kaplan, H. Roy, "Variables 

Affecting Organizations in College Recruiting," The 
Personnel Administrator , 5ep£. 1973, 18(5) , pp. 43*47. 

Survey of business firms recruiting graduating stddents 
of a major university as to how size, age, and activities of 
the organization are related to the jtype of candidate 4 
sought. Strongest recruiting programs- in service and sales 
companies, lowest in R &.C Large firms stress recruiter 
impressions, and opinions, while smaller, firms tend to* look 
at grades and course work. Large firms more subject to 
* minority placement quotas. Inability to communicate, wear- 
ing a beard, and not being punctual were the most negative 
factors influencing hiring decision. 

,232. Strong, C. ft., M A Study of Attitudes Toward the Selection of 
Women Faculty in Collegiate Schools of Business in the 
Southeastern U.S.A.," Dissertation Abstracts , 1972, 33, 
2573-4A. 

Evidence of discrimination presented in the hiring of 
. women faculty in university business schools. Women less 
1 ikely to reach tenure track positions despite similarly 
strong publication records. 



233. Swinth, Robert L. 

Preference,*' 
*2, pp. 242-2*57 



"A Oecision Process Model for Predicting Job 
Journal of «Appl ied Psychology , 1976, Vol . 61 , 
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Job choices predicted by a discrimination net survey—a 
decision tree format on des1 rable job attributes-~were 
compared to the applicants actual job choice. Net survey 
shown to be a good predictor of employment preferences. May 
aid in self directed job search or in instructional efforts 
to train job seekers. 

234. Terborg, J. R. , and Ilgen, D. R. » N A Theoretical Approach to Sex 

Discrimination in Traditionally Masculine Occupations," 
Organizational Behavior and Human Performance » 1975 » 13, pp. 

: — ; 

Study of sex discrimination in ''masculine occupations 11 
finds employers hired females as frequently as identically 
qualified males but that the female was offered a signifi- 
cantly lower starting salary. Furthermore* upon hiring 
females were assigned to routine tasks more .frequently than 
to challenging ones. Salary differentials increased as the 
years of employment increased. 

235. Thompson, Velma M.» "Unemployed Aerospace Professionals: Lessons 

for Programs for Mi d-L1 fe Career Redi rection ," Policy 
Analysis , 3:3, Summer 1977. 

Effective programs for aiding former aerospace profes- 
sionals in becoming reemployed are shown to have reduced 
applicant search costs by informing them in detail of- what 
their alternative employment opportunities were like, or 
by reducing the cost to employers of learning about the 
retrained applicants. 

236- Ullman, Joseph C. /"Employee Referrals: Prime Tool for Recruit* 
ing Workers/ Personnel , 1966, 43{3), pp. 30-35. 

Initial findings of Chicago labor market study indi- 
cates that tips from satisfactory employees to their friends 
and relatives are among the best sources of recruitment that 
a firm can have. Eighty-five percent of the employers said 
to prefer informal channels and used other methods only when 
these channels failed. From the employer viewpoint, em- 
ployee referrals constitute a costless prescreening device. 

237, Ullman» Joseph C, "Interfirm Differences in the Cost of Search 
/ for Clerical Workers," The Journal of Business » April 1968, 
pg. 153. 

Workers have enough job market Information or savy to 
know which are the high wage companies. The best jobs are 
most often found through Informal channels rather than 
intermediaries since high wage firms search less, using 
fewer intermediaries. 

233, Oilman, J. C. and Gutleridge, T. G, , "The Job Search," Journal of 
- College Placement , 1973, 33(2), pp. 67-72- 
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Students who collect detailed information on a large 
number of firms make better career progress, have longer 
initial job tenure, and express more satisfaction with their 
job search strategy than do students who collect less infor- 
mation, 

239. Oilman, Joseph C. and Huber, George P., "Are Job Banks Improving 
the Labor Market Information System?" Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review , Vol. 27, #2, Jan. 1974. 
~t Traces the history of the job bank program. Concludes 
that local job banks have not met their goals due to organ- 
izational problems, poor data, handling and retrieval, and 
harm to disadvantaged clients through reaching wider audi* 
ences. 



240. Ullman, Joseph C. and Taylor, David P., "The Information System 

in Changing Labor Markets,"' Proceeds of Industrial Relations 
Research Associations , Winter 1965 (IRRA, Madison, Wis.). 

Examines the functioning of the information system in 
the Chicagofrmarket for keypunch operators and for unskilled 
labor-. The two markets ane of contrasting characteristics 
and the authors found the information networks to be adapt* 
able to the changing economic condition. 

241. Ultrasystems Incorporated, Evaluation and Analysis of th e Claff 

job Matching System: Final Report l Irvine, CA: For 'U.S. 
Department of Labor Contract #a2C 5415: Aug. 1975). 

System based on idea that in looking for work, people 
seek out those activities in which they feel the most com- 
fortable and most likely to succeed. System profiles jobs 
and seekers on 16 work dimensions grouped into behavioral 
categories. By self interview, profiles are obtained. 
System found to indicate potential people/job matches, and 
to lead to impressive placement rates. 

242. U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1961 U.S. Coirniission on Civil * 

Rights Report #3 Employment (Washington, D.C. : Government 
Printing Office, 1961). 

Study of state employment service impact on equal 
employment opportunity presents evidence that local offices 
generally are employer oriented, seeing their main concern 
as that of filling' the largest possible number of job 
orders. Federal nondiscrimination regulations are found to 
not be applied at the state level. 

243. U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Jobseeking 

Methods Used by American Workers , Bulletin 1886 (Washington, 
D.C: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975) . 




A Bureau of Labor Statistics study of how 10,000 workers 
sought and found jobs. Hierarchy of most frequent search 

. avenues was direct application, friends and relatives, 
newspapers, state employment service, private employment 

"agency, and miscellaneous. Host frequent job finding sources 
were direct application, friends and relatives, newspaper, 
private employment agency, public employment service, and 
other. 

244. U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, 

Job Development and Placement: CETA Program Models [Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1978). 

An appraisal of job development * and placement activ* 

ities under CETA and recommendations to prime sponsors. , 

Recommends job search training for self-directed job search. 

245. U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, 

R&D Monograph 59, The Public Employment Service and Help 
Wanted Ads (Washington"! D.C. : U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1578). 

Presentation of the bifocal view of the labor exchange 
process. 

246. Venardos,.Marlene G. and Harris, Mary 8., "Job Interview Training 

with "Rehabilitation Clients: A Comparison of Videotape and 
Role Playing Procedures," Journal of Applied Psychology , 
1973, Vol. 58, #3, pp. 365-367. 

CI ients in a rehabil itation center were assigned to 
various treatments designed to improve job interview behav- 
ior. Subjects in a videotape-feedback condition and those 
in a role playing condition improved significantly more than 
those in the control group. 

247. Wagner, R. W., "The Employment Interview: A Critical Survey," 

Personnel Psychology , 1949, 2, pp. 17-46. 

Early review of the literature reports the wide use of 
the selection interview Respite its questionable validity. 
Reliability shown to be nighly specific to both the situa- 
tion and to the interviewer. The interview is shown most 
valid when undertaken in a standardized manner. Interview 
will continue to be used as it satisfies man's need of 
"seeing a man in the flesh 11 before making a decision. 

248. Walker, Bruce; Lynch, Thomas; and Raanan, Susan, "Approaches to 

Job Hunting Workshops Journal of College Placement , Oec. 
73/Jan. 74. 

College seniors were invited to participate in a work- 
shop Involving three components: interview preparation, job 
hunting techniques , and the importance of starting job 
search early. Speakers such as recruiters/ role playing, 
sequential search techniques, etc., were employed. 
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249. Wallace, Phyllis; Kissinger, Beverly; Reynolds, Betty, Test- 

ing of Minority Group Applicants for Employment {Washington, 
D.C.: Equal Employment Opportunity Commes, Office of Re- 
search and Reports: March 1966). 

Genera-V Investigation of the effects of testing on the 
ability of minority applicants to get jobs. Blacks found to 
score less well than whites on paper and pencil tests: 
Overlapping distributions. 

250. Walsh, John; Johnson, Miriam; and Sugannan, Marged, Help Wanted : 

Case Studies of Classified Ads {Salt Lake City, Utah: 
Olympus Publishing to., 1975). 

Summarizes findings of a r study in San Francisco and 

. Salt Lake to determine whether classified help wanted ads In 

newspapers are an accurate reflection of the labor market; 
and of use to jobseekers. 

251. Wanous, John P.. "Effects of a Realistic Job Preview on Job 

Acceptance , Job Attitudes, and Job Survival Journal of 
Applied Psychology , 1973, Vol. 58, fio. 3, pp. 

A realistic job preview is associated with higher job 
survival but the primary effect is felt on initial expecta- 
tions rather than acceptance. Realistic preview found to be 
associated with positive attitudes about staying on the job. 
Want ads are shown to present a distorted view of the labor 
market, to be important in selected Industries, and to be 
subject to much misinformation and misleading advertising. 

252. Wanous, John P., "Organizational Entry: Newcomers Moving From 

Outside to Inside," Psychological Bulletin , Vol. 84{4), July 
1977, pp. 601-608. 

Use of real istic job previews in recruitment shows 
. consistent results 1n reducing the turnover of newcomers. 

253. Wegmann, Robert, "Job Search Assistance: A Review," Journal of 

Employment Counseling , 16 (December 1979): 197-2257 

Summarizes both literature and practice related to job 
search training within employment and training programs and 
assesses strengths and' weaknesses from the vantagepoints of 
sociology and psychology. Concludes that, despite some 
weaknesses in concept and practice, job search training is a 
"robust Intervention" which seems to make a substantial 
difference in job finding experiences in almost any setting 
dfespite those weaknesses, 
. 

254. Hexley, K. N,; Yukl , G. A.; Kovacks, 5, Z.; and Sanders, R. 

"Importance of Contrast Effects in Employment Interviews," 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1972, 56, pp. 45-48. 
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Examines importance of contrast effects in employment 
Interviews. Students watched videotaped interviews and 
rated applicants in terms of their job qualifications. 
Contrast effects found statistically significant, but 
accounted for only a small part of the variance,. When 
average applicant preceded , by two highs or two lows, 
contrast effects accounted for 80 percent of the total 
variance. 

255. Wilcock, Richard C. and Franke, Walter H. , Unwanted Workers: 

Permanent Layoffs, apd Long Term Unemployment {Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations: University of Illinois; 
Free Press of Glencoe, Toronto, 1963). 

Study of five plant shutdowns in the Midwest during 

1958-1959. Despite advanced warning only eight percent of 
the workers lined up jobs before the plant closed. Before 
shutdown, the employment service, direct application, and 
^ant ads were listed as the intended search methods but after 
initial search people became reluctant to "pound the pave- 
ment. 11 Job search slacked off most quickly in cities with 
highest rates of unemployment. 

256. Wilcock, Richard C. and Sobel , Irvin, Small City Job Markets 

{University of Illinois, 1958). 

Study of plant shutdown in Mt. -Vernon, Illinois* and 
subsequent job search activities of residents in an already 
depressed economic condition. Heavy reliance on contacts, 
but little jobfinding since economy depressed at time of 
shutdown. 

257. Wright Jr., 0. R., "Summary of Research on the Selection Inter- 

view Since 1964,'* Personnel Psychology , 1969, 22, pp. 391- 
413. 

A review of the literature on the selection interview 
between, 1964-1968. Review is undertaken on a macroanalytic 
and microanalytic approach. Rapport between interviewer and 
interviewee established as an important variable in inter- 
view success and effectiveness. Interpersonal trust as 
perceived by interviewee's feelings toward interviewer's 
expertness, reliability, and activeness shown important in 
whether job offer is accepted. 

258. Zadny, J. J. and James, L. F*, "Job Placement in State Vocational 

Rehabilitation Agencies: A Survey of Technique," Rehabili - 
tation .Counseling Bulletin ,. 1979, 22, pp. 361-378. 

Agency policy and counselor commitment to placement 
i nf 1 uence cl i ent outcomes . Counsel ors usi ng i nf ormal 
' sources of job information had higher placement rates than 
those using want ads, the employment service, and civil 
service bulletins (the majority of counselors were in the 
second group). Those providing job search training, i.e., 
resume and interview preparation, recorded higher place- 
ments- How counselors handle placement does make a dif- 
ference. 



259. Zehring, J. W. , "Rejection Shock," Journal of College Placement , 

1975, 35(4), pp. 34-35. 

Constantly being turned down in job search may lead to 
individuals feeling personally rejected and lead them to 
ignore the real barriers to betng hired. 

260. + Zikmund, H. G. ; Hitt, M. A.; and Pickens, 8. A., "Influence on 

Reactions to Job Applicant Resumes," journal of Applied 
Psychology , 197B, 63, pp. 252*254. 

Study of job applicant resume evaluations where quali- 
fications , were constant and the sex of the applicant was the 
only variable. Males, on average, were found to be evaluat- 
ed more favorably than females ceteris paribus. 



The Commercial Literature 

261. Albee, Lou, Job Hunting After Forty (New York: Arco Publishing 

Co. , igflFT^ 

Describes the difficulties associated with job hunting 
in the case of post-40 year olds. Communicates: the frustra- 
tions and traumas of the loneliest business— job hunting. 
Contains an excellent section on getting the entire family 
involved in the hunt. 

262. 8estor, Dorothy K. , Aside from Teaching English, What In the 

World Can You Do ? {University of Washington Press, 1977). 

Suggestions and guidelines based on employer interviews 
as to what fields people with English backgrounds can fill. 
Strategies for job search draw heavily on Solles. 

263. 8oll, Carl, Executive Jobs Unlimited (New York: HacMillan, 1965). 

Though dated, this book is the "Bible 1 * of the 40-Plus 
Club. Approach is built around Soil's "Broadcast Letter, 11 a 
* . carefully constructed resume of past accomplishments. Job- 
seeker is encouraged to send out one to two hundred weekly. 

264. Bolles, Richard N. , What Color Is Your Parachute ? {"Berkley: Ten 

Speed Press, 197TT : 
;L. A The most widely read of the commercial books. Suggests 

first deciding what you want to do and where you want to do 
it. Then, through research and survey, look in depth at the 
organization you choose, until you are ready to approach 
the individual with power to hire. 

265. Bolles, Richard N., Tea Leaves, A Hew Look At Resumes (Berkley: 

Ten Speed Press, 1976). 

Bolles explains that resumes are often a barrier in 
themselves due to their overemphasis and jobseekers .tendency 
to make them a major part of job search despite statistics 
on their ineffectiveness. Bolles encourages less use of 
resumes and turning to his hidden job market methodology. 
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266. Bolles, Richard N. , The Quick Job Hunting Map"A Fast May To Help 

(Berkley: Ten Speed Press, 1977). — 7" 

Contends that traditional job search means are nothing 
more than a roadblock and should not be included in an 
Individual's Search strategy. " 8y self assessment, the 
development of a good self concept, Informational- Interview- 
ing, and becoming a problem solver, employers will be knock- 
ing at your door* * 

267. 8o.othe r Anna, Job 'Hunting That Works {Berkley: Creative Arts 

8ooks Co. , 1978). 

Suggests use of tfaditienal search methods, promises a 
job within , two weeks. Suggest use of resumes in response to 

: newspaper ad s. Author makes many errors regar ding economic 

. relationships. Offers good advice on interviewing. Uver- 
all, book is the easiest and simplest reviewed, with some 
questionable advice and little insight. 

268. Brennan, Lawrence 0.; Strand, Stanley; and Gruber, Edward C, 

Resum es' for Better Jobs (New York:, Simon and Schuster, 

TO ~ 

Extensive look into resume writirtg, Including examples 
of resumes for some one hundred professions. Gives advice 
on gathering career data and personal data and molding 
experience into relevant statements of jbb description.* 

269. Chapman, Elwood H. , Career Search: A Personal Pursuit {Chicago: 

Science Research Association, 1976). P . 

D£als with career decision making, ignoring job search 
techniques. Presents a two-stage process of first, search- 
ing for and researching career prospects and second, finding 
the proper career path. Eath phase is presented in the form 
of 10-20 intermediate steps. Written for high school stu- 
dents. 

270. Crystal, John; 8olles, Richard N, , Where Do 1 Go From Here With 

My Life? (New York: A Continuum Book, Seabury Press , 

vm). 

Though difficult to read, this book does a superb job 
of expressing Crystal's process of self discovery and job 
exploration in printed form. The process includes identify- 
ing natural skills and dominant traits, locating the right 
job, and preparing for interviews so as to effectively 
present strengths. 

271. Dickhut, Harold W.; and Davis, Marvel J. , Professional Resume/Job 

Search Guide {Chicago: Management Counselors, Inc. , 1975) ■ 
Professes to be "America's Nuirter One Guide to Getting 
;Jfe The Right Job" but Its only real strength is resume pre- 
^f- paration. Job search techniques and interviewing are touch- 
*t ed upon only lightly. 




272. Djeddah, Eli, Moving Up: How To Get High Salaried Jobs (Berkley, 

Ten Speed Press, 1978). 

Suggests use of all methods, Including formal inter* 
mediaries, but emphasizes the hidden job market concept. His. 
is a cross between the traditional approach of Greco and the 
total disregard of intermediaries of Bolles. Emphasis 1$ 
placed on the jobseeker "knowing himself 11 and on the resume 
as a search tool . - 

273. Donaho, Melvin; and Meyer, John L. , How to Get the Job You 

Want: A Guide to Resumes, Interviews, and job Hunt Strategy 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1976). 

Centers on "careful preparation of letters of applied- 

t ion, the writing of resumes, and preparation for and follow 

up on employment interviews. Stresses thank you letters, 
research, and using the interview for information seeking. 
Includes excellent bibliography of sources of lists for 
potential employers. 

274. Fox, Marci.a R. , Put Your Degree to Work: A Career Planning and 

Job Hunting Guide for the New Professional (New York: W. VI. 
Norton, Inc., 1979). : " 

Addressed to audience of graduate students. Stresses 
importances . of choosing the right courses with the right; 
professors as determining your career. ^Explores value of a 
inentor, working your way into professional circles, early 
publication, gaining exposure, and using contacts. Excel- 
' lent book for use by those to whom it is addressed. 

275. Fregly, Bert, How to Get a Job (Homewood, Illinois: ETC Publica- 

tions, 1974). 

Stresses the traditional approach to job hunting. 
Strong points include its elements of self motivation and 
its inclusion of self administered chapter quizzes. Lists 
job sources rather than addressing the "how to" questions. 

276. Gaymer, Rosemaryi Career Planning and Job Hunting (Toronto, 

Canada: Maclean-Hunter Limited, 1970). * 

A common sense guide presented in a dull, uninspiring 
manner. Lack of motivational aspect makes it difficult to 
read and enjoy. 

277 . Greco, B. , How to Get the Job That' s Right for You {Homewood, 
Illinois: Dow Jones/Irwin, 1975). 

Comes closest to providing labor market information of 
any of the commercial works reviewed. Stresses Importance 
of seeking employment in growing industries. Advocates use 
of tradition information networks and intermediaries. 
Emphasizes the view that the Jobseeker rather than the 
interviewer should conduct the interview. 

278. Gilbert, Sara, Ready, Set, So: How to Find A Career That's 
Right for You (New York: Four Winds Press, 1979^ 
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Very elementary text serving as only a mediocre 
guide. Discussion is too simplistic and provides no real 
information. Perhaps marginally useful for junior high/high 
school students— nothing more. * 



279. 



Haldane, 
D.C. 



(Washington, 



Bernard, How to Make A Habit of Success 

Acropol i s Books, 1975). 
Contends^ that by determining one's strengths and 
selecting roles consistent with strengths, all can get the 
jobs they want. Emphasizes use of the hidden job market. 
Another theme is 'Thinking Rich. ' Acting the part and 
becoming the part. A valuable motivational text for the 
jobseeker. + 



280. Haldane, Bernard; Haldane, Jean; and Martin, Lowell, Job Power 

Now: The Young People' s job Finding Guide (Washington, 
D.C: Acropolis Books, 1976). 

An excellent book directed to high school students. 
. Underlines use of Haldane'^ concepts of the 'jftb power 
report' and job cooperatives. Utilizes informational inter- 
view procedure and contains excellent section on self 
assessment.. 

281. Irish, Richard K. , Go Hire Yourself An Employer {Garden City, New 

York: Anchor Press/Doubleday Press, 1973). 

Emphasizes the importance of the interview and gives 
good strong experienced advice on finding a "judgment job.' 1 
Well written and highly relevant. Includes process of 
reviewing "past experiences to 'identify key "flair factors" 
in personality and communicative resume writing. 

282. Irish, Richard K. , If Things Don't Improve Soon 1 Hay Ask You to 

Fire He (Garden City, New York: Doubleday/ Anchor Press, 
1976), 

A growth job is never permanent and so the Individual 
must be willing to take risks and strive to match himself 
continually to a job that fits him. Teaches the reader to 
recognize the vital talent, the "flair factor" without which 
no candidate can succeed in a given job. 



283. Jackson, Tom; and Mayleas, Davidoyne, The Hidden Job ^rket: A 

\ Sy stem to Beat the System (New Yorlc: Qu a d r a ng 1 e/New York 
Times Book Co ,1976), 

Self assessment process leads the individual to a job 
family, a group of occupations, which he or she then prior- 
itizes according to thei r motivational skills. Stresses 
bulVding of a support system to keep the job seekers' morale 
up. Advocated use of the hidden job market concept in 
connection with a limited reliance on intermediaries, 

284. Jackson, Tom, Guerilla Tactics In the Job Market (New York: 

Bantam Books, 1978), 
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Presents some 150 tactics (ideas) for winning the em* 
ployment battle. Emphasis 1s on developing a support system, 
using the hidden job market approach and never getting 
overly discouraged. Undoubtedly the best written of 
Jackson's books** 

285. Lathrop, Richard, Who's Hiring Mho {Reston f Virginia: Reston 

Publishing, 1975^ 

• Strength is in its detailed explanation on resume 
preparati ion or what the author terms "a qual ification 
brief.* 1 Examples are included, along with samples of good 
cover letters. Presents material 1n a context of a sound 
philosophy of job Identification and pursuit. 

286. Lathrop, Richard, The Job Market (Washington, D.C." National 

Center for Job Market Studies, 1978). 

A scathing attack on the status quo, accusing formal 
intermediaries of not aiding jobseekers and pinning "inef* 
ficlences" in the job market upon the lack of a nationalized 
job market. Though his analysis and economics are poor, 
Lathrop makes the whole argument for job search training and 
does so without the benefit of data from test programs. 
This makes it a key book. J 

287. Levine, Renee, How to Get A Job In Boston {Boston, Massachusetts: 

East Boston Community Communications , V979). 

A neat little pamphlet deal ing with job search in 
Boston. While including resume samples and tips on inter- 
viewing its real value is in its chapter entitled "Boston's 
Network System: A Tip Book.* 1 Included is an extensive list 
of organizations, agencies, and services hiring, listed by 
subject matter. A good jumping off point for the Efoston 
jobseeker. 

288. Miller, Arthur F, ; and Mattson, Ralph T. , The Truth About You: 

Discover What You Should Be Doing With Your Life (Tappan , 
New Jersey: Fleming H. Revel Co^, 1977), 

Encourages the individual to discover his design, what 
God intended him or her to become, by examining his early 
1 ife to determine the common threads in the experiences 
viewed as accompl ishments by the individual , Determining 
one's motivational pattern is viewed as the fundamental step 
in identifying potential, worthwhile jobs. 

289. Noer, David, How To Beat the Employment Game {Radnor, PA: 

Chilton Book Co, , 1975). " 

A most candid and interesting look into the innerwork* 
ings of the hiring process. Explains many of the inconsis- 
tencies encountered in job search and the inherent conflicts 
in hiring strategies between line supervisors, personnel 
officers, and manpower developers, Partiqularly useful for 
the job seeker is the discussion of resumes and interviews* 
including a discussion of the psychological state of the 
interviewer after a series of successive interviews and tow 
to respond to such a situation. 
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290. Occupational -Outlook Handbook , 1979*80 edition (Washington* D.C.: 

U.S. Government Printing Office* 1979). 

Published every two years* this volume lists key infer* 
mation on major occupations in 35 major industries. Each 
occupational description includes information on the nature 
of the work qualifications and training needed, future 
occupational outlook, earnings, and working conditions* etc. 

291. Rust, H- Lee, Jobsearch: The Complete Manual for Jobseekers (New 

York; American Management Association* 1979). 

An excellent volume though the title is deceiving. 
Written specifically for the unemployed management type* the 
advice is not universally applicable. Strengths include 
resume and interview preparation, and use of business assoc- 
iates for leads. Book based on experiences of author while 
engaged in conducting jobsearch workshops. 

292. Salmon, Richard D. , The Job Hunter's Guide to Eight Great 

Ame rican Cities [Cambridge* Mass.: Brattle Publications, 

W8T 

While Including brief sections on self analysis, re- 
searching, .interviewing, etc., this book's great strength is 
Its information on the eight cities [Atlanta, Boston, 
Denver, Phoenix , Portland, San Diego, San Francisco* and 
Seattle) vis a vis cost, climate, taxes, entertainment,* etc. 
Includes listing of informational sources in each city, 
addresses of journals in specialized trades and occupations, 
and names and addresses of each city's principal employers. 
Information on the living conditions an<J characteristics of 
the cities is listed. 

293. Sandman, Peter, The Unabashed Career Guide (New York: Collier, 

MacMillan, V569K 

The passage of twelve years has seriously dated most of 
the information in this book, but Sandman's sections present- 
ing models of the range of information that the job-seeker 
* should have gathered before making a career choice are 
valuable reading. 

2§4, Sweet, Donald H. , The Job Hunter's Manual {Reading, PA; Addison- 
Wesley Publication) . 

Approach focuses on working within the established 
system, i.e., use of all sources that can help find a Job: 
including formal channels such as private and public employ- 
ment agencies. Advice is logical and straight-forward. 
Institutional barriers such as discrimination and a^y^rse 
economic conditions are not discussed. Hard work is pur- 
. ported to be the key ingredient; there are no tricks or 
shortcuts in jobsearch. 



295. Thurber, John H. and Maclntyre, Duncan M. , Out of Work: A Guide 

Through Unemployment in New York State (Cornell, NY: New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 1965). 

-Beginning with the statement, rt So, you're out of work," 
this pamphlet offers very basic, yet worthwhile advice. The 
individual is encouraged to find out why he lost 'his job, to 
check on recall possibilities/, to pound the pavement, to 
( become more socially involved in community activities rather 
than pulling his neck in, etc. Most importantly this little 
pamphlet approaches unemployment positively, not slighting 
the individual. An excellent pamphlet to pass out at the 
unemployment insurance window. 

296. Traxel, Robert, Manager's Guide to Successful Job Hunting [New 

York: McGraw-Hill, 1978). 

Encourages- the unemployed manager to concentrate his 
job search efforts where he has the greatest chance of 
reward on referrals. Supports hidden job market viewpoint: 
advocating sidestepping the personnel office, resumes, and 
applications. Emphasis is on giving the real person in 
charge a demonstration of your abilities. 

297. U.S. Department of Labor ,^ Employment and Training Administration, 

Guide to Local Occupational Information [Washington, D.C. : 
Government Printing Office, 1976)". 

Directory of studies, bulletins, and reports intended 
to provide current local occupational information for use in 
designing training programs, counseling, and to offer indi- 
vidual job seekers concrete information on occupations. 

298. U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, 

Merchandising Your Job Talents (Washington, DX. : Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1976). - 

Provides, in brief pamphlet form, an outline of how to 
carry out a well -planned job search. Step one: Sel f 
appraisal--how to decide exactly what you're looking for and 
the skills you possess. Step Two: Preparing a resume. 
Step Three: The letter of application. Step Four: Sources 
* of job information. Step Five; Planning your time—you 

work 40 hours a week for your employer; you should work no 
less for yourself. Step Six: Job interviewing— the do's 
and don'ts. 

299. Hal 1 Street Journal , "Career Counselors Get Large Fees for Giving 

Guidance to Graduates/ 1 Vol. CI, No. 124, 

Statements from career counselors and seminar partici- 
pants giving the "flavor* 1 of the coaching process, the mixed 
success of seminar graduates, and the fee range accorded the 
counselor. The article underscores the viability of and the 
v demand for such services. 
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300. Weaver* Peter? You. Inc ., {Garden City* New York: Doubleday* 
1973). 

A self-help book written for the person desiring to 90 
into business for himself* It offers good advice on how to 
evolve into viable self employment and avoid many of the 
common pitfalls* The account is objective in that it does 
not promise instant riches* exposes the risks involved* and 
tells it like it is* 



The Program Literature 

Items reviewed included various workshop handouts and official 
publications. Among these were the following: Job Search Information 
Training Guide and Merchandising Your Job Talents —publications of the 
Employment and Training Administration of the U * S* Department of 
Labor; and various state publications such as Who Gets the Job by the 
Illinois Job Service and Guide to Preparing A Resume by the New York 1 
State Department of Labor. 
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